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.THE VALLEY 


TIME may come when a nation can only do what it has 
A to do; when treaties and technicalities are swept away 

on the surge of events. That time, the Government 
decided on Monday, had arrived. For too long there had been 
indecision. In trying to conciliate opinion at home and abroad 
the Government had vacillated, losing respect on all sides. 
One way presented itself to regain its prestige: swift and 
decisive action whenever the next crisis should arise. The 
Israeli raid into the Sinai peninsula provided the occasion. 
Clearly, the United Nations had failed to settle the Middle 
East problem; and the problem could not be left to settle 
itself. Britain, the argument ran, should act—regardless of 
divided public opinion at home and in the teeth of the criticisms 
of the rest of the world. 

This, in brief, is the Government’s case. That action needed 
to be taken is indisputable. The Israelis, admittedly, argue 
that their attack was no more than a raid: it was not intended 
to be the preliminary to a full-scale invasion. But it was on 
so large a scale that it must inevitably have been interpreted 
as a warlike act. Either full-scale hostilities would have fol- 
lowed (assuming there was no intervention from outside), or 
Nasser’s position would have become untenable. The humilia- 
tion would have been too great to shrug off otherwise. 

In these circumstances it was reasonable that the Govern- 
ment should wish to throw a protective screen between the 
opposing forces. And it was also reasonable that the move, if 
it was to be made, should be made quickly, before the opposing 
forces had time to come inextricably to grips. But if the 
Government’s case is thus far conceded, two questions still 
arise. Was the action taken appropriate? And, if so, was it 
timely? The answer to both questions, it is now clear, is—no. 

The Government’s action took the form of an ultimatum, 
demanding that British and French forces should be allowed 
to take up strategic positions to defend the Suez Canal. What- 
ever its justification in theory, this in fact amounted to a sus- 
pended declaration of war on Nasser. The Israelis probably 
never had any intention of driving forward to the Canal; there 
is no reason to disbelieve their story that they were concerned 
only to wipe out Egyptian commando nests in the Sinai penin- 
sula. If anything, British intervention actually suited their 
book, by lessening the chance of Egyptian counter-attacks and 
by embarrassing Nasser. 

To Nasser, on the other hand, the ultimatum amounted 
to a direct threat. He owes his power and prestige in Egypt 
to the fact that he got rid of the British from the Canal Zone. 
Except in some extreme emergency, it is inconceivable that 
he should allow the British to return. To have done so in 
present circumstances would have been tantamount to an 
admission that the Israelis could not be checked without 
British support. As the Egyptian people have been told for 
years that it is only a matter of time before the Israelis will 
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be annihilated by Egyptian might, this would have been 
political suicide. 

The suicide, political or otherwise, of Nasser would cause 
few tears to be shed here. And it is arguable that his destruc- 
tion must be accomplished sooner or later. Consequently 
Ministers are now making much more of his danger to Middle 
East and world peace, in the form of the constant Arab threat 
to Israel. But Arab designs on Israel have long been known. 
If the Government accepts this argument now, why, a couple 
of weeks ago, did it roundly condemn Israel for making 
smaller and more easily justifiable reprisal raids on Arab 
territory? The Spectator has reiterated, to the point of tedium, 
that an explosion was inevitable if the Government allowed 
the Arab States to build up their arms to a point when they 
would feel safe in attacking Israel. However, this new realism 
on the part of the Government towards Israel is greatly to 
be welcomed. 

The timing of the Franco-British ultimatum was also at 
fault. The Israelis may have been justified in their belief that 
they were only knocking the dagger out of an aggressor’s hand; 
but this cannot alter the fact that in the eyes of the world 
Israel was the attacker. Yet here were Britain and France 
apparently poised to go in and occupy the territory of the 
country attacked. No matter what the justifications were, it 
is generally believed, outside Britain and France, that Britain 
and France were bent on aggression. Worse than that, the 
rumour has widely spread that this was a put-up job, designed 
to circumvent the United Nations and to secure Britain again 
in full possession of the Canal. 

It can be argued that what the world thinks does not matter: 
that this is an affair in which Britain’s interests gave her no 
option but to act; that the world’s criticism, though it may 
cause sorrow, need not cause alarm. History has upset majority 
verdicts many times before. But can Britain’s interests thus 
be dissociated from the general interests of the West? May 
not the ultimatum have caused irreparable damage to Britain’s 
international position, and thereby undo any good that this 
action might have been expected to do? 

In the first place it has weakened the status of Britain and 
France in the United Nations, and that at a time when their 
prestige is most required, in the coming trials with Russia 
over the satellite States. The British had to use the veto, for 
the first time; a bitter draught to swallow in view of what 
has been said here of Russia’s use of the veto in the past. 
And it was used, furthermore, against a motion calling for 
a peaceable settlement of the dispute. Britain will almost 
certainly be branded as an aggressor by a majority in the 
United Nations. 

This would have mattered less if the Commonwealth had 
been solidly behind Britain. But the Commonwealth was not. 
Canada has all along been worried about the British Govern- 
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ment’s line on Suez; and Australia actually voted against 
us in the Security Council. It was the saddest moment for 
Commonwealth solidarity for many a year. 

The United States, too, strongly disapproved of the Franco- 
British action. There is a tendency here to discount American 
Opinion, partly on the grounds that it is in any case distorted 
by presidential election policy, but mainly because of the way 
that Mr. Dulles has handled the whole Suez affair. And it is 
true that American policy has been irritatingly inconsistent. 
But even if it were inconsistent to the point when a breach was 
becoming inevitable, was this the time to. make it? The only 
decisive and legal argument in favour of intervention was the 
tripartite pact, whereby Britain, France and the United States 
undertook to take action if Middle East frontiers were violated. 
But the US was in a strong position when it insisted that Israel 
must be given a chance to obey the Security Council, and with- 
draw behind her frontier, before justice was meted out to her. 
(The Anglo-Egyptian agreement did not here apply, since 
Israel’s aggression was excluded from its provisions.) If a rift 
had to come it is unfortunate that it should have come when 
the Americans could claim that they were acting in the spirit 
of the United Nations Charter while the British were not. 

Nor can the hostile attitude of almost all the small countries 
of the world be discounted. It is'a particularly malign chance 
that it should be so at this time, when events in Poland and 
Hungary have at last brought a very real hope of easing inter- 
national tension, by breaking down the barrier between East 
and West. What should have been the most heartening few days 
since victory in Europe eleven years ago were ghanged to un- 
certainty and despondency, from which the British people, 
divided yet anxious not to appear so, were the worst sufferers. 

All this will have to be remembered, painful though it may 
be, no matter what may happen in the Middle East in the next 
few days. On what happens there, now that the decisive step 
has been taken, the ultimate verdict must depend. The Prime 
Minister has asserted that the intervention is to keep the Canal 
open, and is only temporary: ‘based on the present situation.’ 
He is unlikely to be too harshly judged if the Franco-British 
forces carry out the operation quickly and successfully 
(although that will not in the last resort justify this act of 
aggression), and if the Canal Zone has, in fact, only to be 
reoccupied for a brief period. But if the operation meets with 
effective resistance; if the Canal is not kept open; if Britain, 
instead of acting the policeman, finds herself compelled to 
occupy Egypt; and if the war spreads over the Middle East in 
general; then, Sir Anthony will face a terrible indictment. 


THE BLOOD OF BUDAPEST 


N the long run the recent events in Budapest may yet prove 

more significant than those in the Middle East. The desperate 
heroism of the Hungarians has shown, so clearly that it seems 
at last to have penetrated even the stubborn minds in the 
Kremlin, that the peoples of Russia’s Eastern European 
Empire remain utterly unsubdued and absolutely unconvinced 
after eleven years of suppression and indoctrination. The 
Moscow idea has found no roots at all. The revolution started 
among one of the elements most carefully selected for political 
reliability—the students. It spread instantly to the class sup- 
posed to be the regime’s bulwark—the workers. It was assisted 
by the organisation officered and trained for years to be an 
instrument of the Soviet will—the Army. Only the irrevocably 
committed thugs of the Security Police fought for the Russian 
connection and their skins. It was nakedly demonstrated that in 
Eastern Europe two forces alone remain, face to face in bitter 
hostility—Soviet armed might and the local populations. 
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Nagy manceuvred skilfully. But without the unanimous 
irreconcilability of the Hungarian people he could not have 
forced the Russians’ hands. Hungary has had a more difficult 
path than Poland, as the blood of Budapest’s thousands of 
dead testifies. But, if all goes well, the Hungarians will have 
gained more. They are promised, unlike the Poles, something 
better than the rigours of Titoism, which only shines so attrac- 
tively in contrast with the gloom of the truly Sovietised States. 
Hungary awaits free elections and the restoration of the multi- 
party system. 

Only that unanimous willingness to face any danger rather 
than tolerate things as they were could have made possible 
this revival of the old techniques of democratic revolution— 
demonstrations, barricades, the revolutionary general strike. 
And it has all come again as a movement against a State like 
Metternich’s—a reactionary police bureaucracy imposed on 
foreign nations. It has shown that the idea of democracy, which 
may seem a little tired in the West, has still the power to grip 
the popular mind which Communism has lost. The moral and 
ideological initiative is back where it belongs. 

When Gomulka took power the Poles made every effort to 
see that the Western press was fully informed of events. Gerd’s 
attempt to preserve Hungarian Stalinism involved a complete 
news blackout. We can answer the question: How did the 
West help? simply.—By existing. Who can doubt that in a 
fully Communised world Soviet troops would have been used, 
in Warsay as well as Budapest, until ‘order had been restored’? 
And the new rulers are quite intelligent enough to realise this. 
Sovietisation of the world can no longer be a very attractive 
notion to them. We are, perhaps, witnessing the collapse of 
the idea of World Communism. The Soviet leaders seem to 
accept the conclusion that they cannot rule by force alone. 
But the ‘friendship on an equal basis’ which Nagy and Gomulka 
now profess for the Soviet Union must have the reservation 
that they remember Russian attempts to crush them and do 
not trust them any further than Tito did. From the Soviet point 
of view this must be a very inadequate substitution for absolute 
domination. And in Hungary things may go further yet. In 
any case democracy has good cause always to remember 
Budapest as one of its most splendid battle honours. 


MR. MACMILLAN AND THE MYTH 


HE Chancellor did well in his speech at Manchester last 

week to try to put the economic scene into a better perspec- 
tive. It was a good idea, too, to do this by reminding his 
audience of some easily appreciated facts. Since the beginning 
of 1953, he said, one and a half million new cars and half a 
million new motor-cycles have been Tegistered; shops have 
sold half a million new refrigerators and a million new washing 
machines. We are at the same time eating, drinking and smoking 
more, and spending more on clothes than three years ago. 
Further, since 1952 well over a million new houses and flats 
have been built. His claim that ‘the nation as a whole has 
really had a very big improvement in its daily living’ is surely 
incontestable. But why did he go on to blame the press for the 
‘myth’ that the standard of living was ‘taking a knock,’ and to 
add that the country had nothing to fear except the newspaper 
propagandists and other pessimists? The ‘myth’ comes largely 
from his political opponents, who now seem to have lost all 
touch with what is going on in the country. The Chancellor 
was bitterly attacked in the House when he announced cuts 
ig, Government spending of £17 million. In particular Labour 
speakers exploded with anger about the extra charge on health 
prescriptions, which will take just £5 million a year out of 
people’s pockets. But on the same day a wage claim costing 
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£100 million was put forward by the engineers, who form only 
about 14 per cent. of the country’s working population. The 
Chancellor, having taken his campaign for putting things into 
perspective up to Manchester and Glasgow, should now go into 
the attack at Westminster. 


STATESMEN AND CANDIDATES 
By RICHARD H. ROVERE New York 


HE Presidential campaign has only a week to run, and 
Tit is running true to form. Both sides are panicky, as 
both sides always are in late October of Leap Year. 
The President has abandoned practically all the rules he set 
himself early in the campaign: he was going to stay in 
Washington, and now he is gadding all about the country; 
he was going to leave it to friends to respond to criticism, 
and now, in genuine or simulated fury, he is striking back at 
Adlai Stevenson almost daily; he would not indulge in person- 
alities, he said, and now he is pouring contempt on Mr. 
Stevenson’s qualifications in practically every speech. In early 
September he was all statesman; in late October he is all 
candidate. Panic among the Democrats takes a somewhat 
different form. Stevenson, as the underdog, began as a fighting 
candidate, attacking the President for every conceivable fail- 
ing, and now, the partisan work being mostly done, he is 
having a go at statesmanship, at which, one may say, he does 
very well. In bringing about a discussion of the hydrogen- 
bomb tests he has performed a courageous and probably 
helpful service. 

The hydrogen-bomb controversy has livened the campaign 
to a degree and has at least given it the appearance of being 
about something. It remains, however, an uncommonly boring 
performance. The fact is, I think, that there is a positively 
suffocating amount of agreement—or, in the flossier term of 
the analysts, ‘consensus’—in American politics today. Every- 
body, really, is for the Welfare State. The kind of conservatism 
that comes naturally to the President and that he has some- 
times honoured in his appointments is a heresy. No one dares 
speak for it. The Republicans who do not approve of govern- 
ment intervention are kept out of sight. The British protagonist 
of Graham Greene’s The Quiet American may or may not 
have been right about the European situation when he said, 
*‘Liberalism’s infected all the other parties. We are all either 
liberal conservatives or liberal socialists,’ but he certainly 
had the American situation dead to rights. Liberal Republicans 
and liberal Democrats are running the show (except in the 
South, where the situation is a bit complicated and ‘liberal’ 
doesn’t translate too easily into the regional patois), and every- 
one who is anyone favours sound internationalism, more social 
security, subsidies for farmers, and so on. There was a time 
when Adlai Stevenson saw the need for creating a sharper 
conflict by pressing beyond all this and trying to anticipate 
the issues that would arise when these problems had been 
settled, but he was evidently advised against anticipations (as 
he was advised against making jokes, another development 
that has made this a tedious show), and until he got on to 
the bomb question there were no issues at all of any substance. 

It is not yet clear whether the bomb issue has caught on 
with the voters. Just at the moment the view of the experts 
seems to be that it has not had much of an effect. The sort 
of people who go around the country trying to find out what 
the voters are thinking about seem fairly well convinced that 
the President will be re-elected by a somewhat smaller majority 
than he had four years ago and that the Democrats are likely 
to retain their control of both houses of Congress. I learned 
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many years ago that I had no gifts for divining public opinion, 
and I therefore dissociate myself from all forecasts, expert 
and inexpert. At the same time, and without forgetting that 
history is full of surprises, I think it safe to say that in terms 
of policies and programmes it makes very little difference 
who wins. And this, I think, is true even if one accepts the 
view that an Eisenhower victory would mean the delivery 
of the Republican Party to Richard Nixon. The last two 
months have seen the emergence of Richard Nixon as a 
liberal conservative, and since Richard Nixon is nothing if 
not shrewd, he will stay that way. It is the way to success in 
American politics today. 


Portrait of the Week 


HE Middle Eastern flare-up, discussed in our first leading 
fgets was heralded by the mobilisation of the Israeli 
Army and an urgent call to American citizens to leave the 
Middle East as soon as possible. Then came the invasion of 
Egypt by Israeli troops on Monday night. On Tuesday, when 
the Prime Minister announced the Franco-British ultimatum 
to Egypt and Israel, Israeli troops were said to be within a 
few miles of the Suez Canal. Beyond the obedient Conservative 
benches in the House the reactions to the Government’s 
move have been far from favourable. President Eisenhower 
and Mr. Dulles were quick to voice their displeasure, and 
Commonwealth leaders their disapproval; and at home 
the Labour Party lost no time in launching its assault on the 
Prime Minister. By the time of the debate on Wednesday 
confusion prevailed and in an angry scene the Prime Minister 
rejected the Opposition’s heated demand for information about 
Anglo-French military moves. All that had come through the 
security curtain was an announcement that bombing raids 
were being carried out in the Canal Zone. Mr. Gaitskell voiced 
the Opposition’s anger when he described the Government’s 
policy as one of disastrous folly, violating the three cardinal 
principles which had held good for the past ten years: the 
solidarity of the Commonwealth, the Anglo-American 
alliance, and adherence to the United Nations Charter. 
And so, as the first bombs were falling on Egypt. the Govern- 
ment learned that it was to face a motion of censure. 

In any ordinary week attention would have been concen- 
trated upon the crisis in Hungary. Events there have been 
confusing since it appeared that Mr. Nagy, the discredited 
Titoist who had been swept back to the Politburo and then to 
the Premiership on a wave of popular unrest, was fighting his 
own followers. It now seems that the revolt, composed notably 
of workers, students and intelligentsia, went far beyond the 
bounds envisaged by the Communist nationalists and 
amounted to a Social Democratic counter-revolution in all parts 
of the country. The Stalinists tried at first to stem the tide by 
calling in Russian tanks and troops but these only infuriated 
the rebels and inflamed further revolt by their cold-blooded 
shooting of civilians in Budapest and elsewhere. By the begin- 
ning of the week the rebels appeared to have most of the 
country under their control, and Mr. Nagy made one concession 
after another. He began by dismissing Mr. Gerd, the First 
Secretary of the Workers’ Party, in spite of the fact that he had 
only just returned from a highly successful mission to Marshal 
Tito, and in reply to an ultimatum by the rebels he broadened 
his Government still farther and promised the withdrawal of 
Russian troops. There was some doubt whether these con- 
cessions, particularly those depending on Russian acceptance, 
would be put into effect, and also whether they had been made 
too late to save the Government; but the latest news is that 
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Russian troops have begun their withdrawal and that free 
elections have been promised. The Russian acquiescence in 
these arrangements has been startling and has even been 
emphasised by their stated intention to review the numbers of 
Russian troops in other satellite countries. This mood of 
sweetness and light does not extend as far as their attitude to 
the West, however, for it is the official view that the insurrec- 
tions were caused by ‘imperialist’ fomentation, in particular the 
fund of $100 million devoted by Congress to the relief of East 
European refugees, and the Western attempts to draw atten- 
tion to the affair by referring it to the Security Council were met 
with vitriolic abuse from the Russian delegate. In Poland the 
new Gomulka regime seems to be well in the saddle. Marshal 
Rokossovsky has gone on leave and Cardinal Wyszynski, whose 
trial and condemnation in 1953 had been reminiscent of 1984, 
has been released from prison, as indeed has Cardinal 
Mindszenty in Hungary. 

There has been other explosive foreign news. Casualties have 
occurred in Singapore, where rioters set fire to Government 
buildings and attacked Europeans. Unrest, in the shape of 
racial demonstrations against Malays and discontent against 
the Government, seems to have spread from Communists in 
Chinese secondary schools, who had been ejected after earlier 
riots, to other sections of the Chinese community. A quarrel 
with Ethiopia seems to be in the air, owing to her claim on the 
allegiance of a number of nomadic tribes in British Somaliland. 

The American election campaign is in its last stages (a fact 
which has in some quarters been suspected of having had some 
bearing on the Israeli attack) and the general belief is that 
though Mr. Eisenhower will be re-elected the Democrats will 
gain a majority in both houses of Congress. 

At home the request of the Transport Commission for a 
loan of £250 million to cover deficits has not perhaps captured 
the limelight it deserved. The Opposition has, however, man- 
aged to make itself heard on the subject of the Government’s 
proposed measures to save £100 million—they include a charge 
of a shilling an item on National Health medical prescriptions 
instead of a shilling per prescription, and the addition of 4d. a 
pint to the price of milk during the winter. 


Political Commentary 
By CHARLES CURRAN 


WRITE as British and French forces are moving to re- 

occupy the Suez Canal. Nobody doubts that there will be 
resistance by Egypt. But the long-delayed build-up is now 
big enough to make reoccupation practicable. 

Political controversy over the decision is, essentially, an 
argument in which most of the words are on one side and all 
the realities on the other. This is manifest to anyone who looks 
beyond Westminster to the position of Israel. To represent her 
as an aggressor is to substitute words for realities. Few people 
have ever supposed that the incidence of mental deficiency in 
Tel Aviv is noticeably high; and fewer still can suppose it now. 
Neither Mr. Ben-Gurion nor his advisers can afford to make 
mistakes of judgement. Colonel Nasser has never made any 
secret of his resolve to wipe out his neighbour; and during the 
past few days he has put Israel on notice in a fashion that 
nobody—certainly not the members of her shrewd and watch- 
ful Government—could mistake. The military manceuvrings of 
Cairo—the creation of a combined command with Jordan, the 
transfer of warplanes to Jordan—made it publicly plain that 
the blow was about to fall. (The Tel Aviv intelligence services, 
it is said, could amplify that statement considerably.) The worst 
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that can be said of Israel is that she has sought to parry the 
blow before it overwhelmed her. But she is no more an aggres- 
sor than the householder who knocks the revolver from the 
burglar’s hand. 

But the realities that weigh so heavily on Tel Aviv weigh 
just as heavily in London. For each Government, though for 
differing reasons, the question is whether decision is to be 
dictated by the course of events or by the processes of debate. 
It was this question that confronted the House of Commons 
when Sir Anthony Eden made his statement on Tuesday. 
The Government insisted that the executive must act on the 
facts, that with war moving towards the Canal we had no choice 
but to protect our ships, our oil, our national interests, that 
the longer we delayed the more dangerous our position would 
become. But the Left wanted a decision to be formulated only 
when it had emerged from debate. 


Mr. Gaitskell was told about the Prime Minister’s statement 
fifteen minutes before it was made. (The fact that it was 
impossible to give him the longer period that is customary was 
in itself an indication of the speed with which events were on 
the move.) In those fifteen minutes he had to reach conclusions 
of gravity both for his party and for himself personally. It 
would be unfair to withhold sympathy from him, for this was 
indeed no matter for snap judgements. In his mind, no doubt. 
was the recollection of his speech on August 2, that unlucky 
utterance which he has been busily explaining away ever since. 
How was he to avoid falling into the pit of agreement with the 
Government this time? 

Some of his followers were less troubled. They were the 
happy anti-colonialists, for whom Colonel Nasser is, and 
always will be, a cross between George Washington and a 
damsel in distress. But there were also those who know very 
well that Israel has a case, and that her case cannot be nega- 
tived with slogans; and there were those who might possibly 
support the Government’s policy so long as they could at the 
same time oppose the Government. They were all curious to 
see how Mr. Gaitskell would contrive to create unity behind 
him. 

He did it with skill—for most of the time. He gave the 
impression that he was talking much less to the Government 
than to the benches behind him. For he was apparently deter- 
mined to avoid the question ‘Must we delay even though by 
delaying we create a situation of unmanageable danger?’ You 
saw the full extent of Mr. Gaitskell’s dexterity when the artless 
Mr. Alfred Robens spoke. Mr. Robens is too naive for dialec- 
tical fencing. ‘The Prime Minister,’ he insisted, ‘would lose 
nothing by postponing this decision for forty-eight hours, 
during which time the Security Coun¢il would have made its 
decision.’ 

It is plain, of course, that Sir Anthony Eden has crossed his 
Rubicon. The need for decision has led him to act without 
giving him much time for consultation, either with the United 
States or with the Dominions. (It is said—but whether accur- 
ately or not, I do not pretend to know—that there is some 
divergence of view over Suez between Australia’s Foreign 
Minister and his Canberra Cabinet colleagues.) Of course it 
would have been better if the Prime Minister had had more 
time for consultation. But it would have been better still if 
there had been no crisis to consult about. 

Meanwhile we must expect—and we shall certainly get—-a 
great deal of hand-wringing from Washington. We shall bear 
it, no doubt, with our customary fortitude. Politicians do not 
forget, either in London or in Tel Aviv, that polling day in the 
Presidential elections falls next week. (If I were a cynic I 
would allow myself the reflection that Presidential elections 
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have now become far too serious to be left to Americans only, 
and that Britain too should be allowed to join in.) 


- 

By far the most important event of the week in our domestic 
politics has been the defeat of Mr. Joe Scott, the Communist 
candidate, in the election for a new general secretary of the 
Amalgamated Engineering Union. It is completely unexpected. 
A vast sigh of relief must have gone up from the Ministry of 
Labour in St. James’s Square. For Mr. Scott’s chances were 
rated as high as those of Mr. Eisenhower. 

Everything seemed in Mr. Scott’s favour; including the fact 
that there were, oddly enough, no fewer than six other candi- 
dates to divide the anti-Communist vote between them. The 
shop stewards’ organisation that the Communists manipulate 
in the engineering industry exerted itself to the full on behalf 
of the party nominee. Yet he got a mere 17,545 votes. For the 
Communist Party to be able to do no better than this is a 
startling defeat. It means checkmate in the fascinating game of 
industrial chess that the party has been playing inside the 
engineering industry. It is all the more significant since the 
AEU poll closed on October 8. The result is therefore not to 
be attributed to the changes caused in the climate of working- 
class opinion by events in Poland and Hungary. 

Those changes are indeed extensive. They will have a pro- 
found effect on the mass level of our politics. At that level—as 
everyone familiar with it can confirm—the magnetism of the 
Workers’ State has been prodigious; it has stretched far beyond 
the limits of the Communist Party. No argument could destroy 
it; only the Red Army could do that. Now the AEU executive 
itself passed a resolution this week ‘welcoming the struggle 
for freedom and living standards of the Hungarian and Polish 
peoples’ (with Mr. Joe Scott as the only dissentient). More 
important still is the action of the TUC in sponsoring a trade 
union fund to help the anti-colonial rebels of the Soviet empire 
in the name of working-class solidarity. 

The myth that has helped to form working-class opinion in 
this country for a generation past is now being demolished by 
the guns of the Red Army. 


A Spectator’s Notebook 


THE SPECTACLE of America and Russia joining up on the 
opposite side to ourselves in the Security Council, as they did 
on Tuesday, is as depressing as it is unfamiliar. But it is not 
unique. And it was also the trouble-torn Middle East which 
once before caused some strange grouping. In November, 1947, 
on the motion for the partition of Palestine Britain abstained 
while America, Russia, Australia and Canada voted for it. 
* * * 
KHRUSHCHEV, BULGANIN and the rest really ought to have 
studied Lenin a little more closely. ‘What, generally speaking, 
are the symptoms of a revolutionary situation?’ Lenin once 
asked himself* and decided 
1. when it is impossible for the ruling class to maintain 
their rule in an unchanged form; when there is... a 
crisis in the policy of the ruling class which causes fissures, 


through which the discontent and indignation of the 
oppressed masses burst forth; 
. when the want and sufferings of the oppressed classes 
have become more acute than usual; 
3. when as a consequence of the above causes there is a 
considerable increase in the activities of the masses who 
in peace time quietly allow themselves to be robbed but 


tN 





* LENIN: Selected Works (1915 edition), vol. v, p. 174. 
t Collected Works (4th Russian edition), vol. iv, pp. 351-2. 
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who in turbulent times are drawn both by circumstances 
of the crisis . . . into independent historical action. 
*. . . Revolution only arises,’ Lenin continued, ‘out of such 
a situation when, to the above mentioned objective changes, 
a subjective change is added, namely, the ability of the revolu- 
tionary class to carry out revolutionary mass actions strong 
enough to break the old government which never. not even 
in a period of crisis, “falls” if it has not been “dropped.” ’ 
* * Ie 


AND WHILE I am on the subject, it was also Lenin who com- 
plainedt that the Russian Government ‘not only keeps the 
Russian people in slavery, but also sends it to subdue other 
peoples which rebel against their slavery, as . when the 
Russian troops were engaged in suppressing the revolution in 
Hungary.” 
* a * 
THE BBC’S HANDBOOK for 1957 shows that the cost of producing 
television programmes is mounting almost as alarmingly as 
the number of viewers watching them is falling. It is futile to 
pretend that the problem can be solved by larger licence fees : 
however ill-founded the campaign against that would be, it 
would certainly be formidable, particularly if two-thirds and 
more viewers continue to prefer commercial television to the 
BBC. The only way out, it seems to me, is some pay-as-you- 
view system; and I have never been able to understand why it 
has not been given more thought over here. The latest develop- 
ment along this line in America, I see, is called subscription 
television; it appears to be quite a simple way by which the 
viewer can pay for the programme he wants, and stop paying 
for the programmes he doesn’t want. The great mass of tele- 
vision addicts may want their viewing merely as a dope; but is 
that any reason why those who want quality programmes and 
are prepared to pay for them, should not be allowed to do so? 
This would seem to me to offer the BBC a magnificent oppor- 
tunity to capture audiences without relying on licence fees. It 
seems practicable, at least to my non-technical mind. Has the 
BBC considered it? 
ok oe * 

1 HAVE BEEN reading Mr. Driberg’s articles about his friend 
(not Britain’s) Guy Burgess. As a leading journalist’s treatment 
of an intrinsically interesting subject they are curiously flat. 
Burgess, though he provides some quite cleverly angled Soviet 
propaganda (and some plainly false statements), is often 
ridiculous. For instance, living in the lower levels of Soviet 
politics, he is one of the few politically-minded people in the 
world who has not read the ‘Secret Speech’ and so does not 
know that it is incorrect to blame Beria for the ‘Doctors’ Plot.’ 
And he is revealed as vain to the point of idiocy in his ideas of 
his own past and present influence and importance. But Mr. 
Driberg’s own comments are out of this world. He gives an 
account of Burgess’s life, furbished with all sorts of respectable 
details apparently designed to show that he was a respectable 
character: the same, on a less snobbish level, might have been 
done for Dr. Crippen. 

PHAROS 


A Spectator Miscellany 


Spectrum, a Miscellany edited by Ian Gilmour and Iain 
Hamilton, will be published by Longmans on November 
5 at 16s. It contains a large selection of features and 
articles, published in the Spectator during 1955, by 
Kingsley Amis, John Betjeman, Randolph Churchill, 
Lord Hailsham, Pharos, Strix, Evelyn Waugh, and many 
other contributors, regular and occasional. 
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Hungary’s Single Will 


By ZOLTAN SZABO 


revolution in Hungary has, whether consciously or 
unconsciously, repeated the pattern of the Liberal 
rising in 1848 in certain respects. 

On the eve of last week’s rising, just as in March, 1848, a 
peaceful demonstration was staged by writers, students and 
intellectuals. In 1848, it was the poet Petofi who expressed the 
demands of the revolutionary youth. On Tuesday last week, 
this gesture was repeated by Peter Veres, a Left-wing radical 
writer, of peasant descent, who once called himself the ‘solitary 
partisan,” being neither a Communist nor an anti-Communist. 
The. demands of the writers, as voiced by him to a crowd of 
10,000 under the statue of a Polish hero of the 1848 rebellion, 
were much less revolutionary than those voiced by Petofi. They 
aimed only at keeping pace with events in Poland, demanding 
the setting up of a ‘Socialist Democracy’ based on secret ballot, 
while maintaining friendly relations with the Soviet Union, on 
egalitarian and Leninist principles. 

On this Tuesday afternoon the students also revived the 1848 
spirit by seizing a printing plant and producing a broadsheet 
called ‘Engineer of the Future.’ This peaceful endeavour to 
start a new era of reforms developed overnight into a rising. 
however, as a result of the radio speech of Stalinist inflexibility 
made by the First Secretary of the Communist Party. The 
Russian army, by attempting to crush it, transformed this revolt 
in turn into a national fight for freedom. 

Both the leadership of the Hungarian Communist Party and 
Moscow similarly showed affinities with the Vienna Cabinet in 
1848, by giving in always too late and making promises that 
were never fulfilled in time. As a result, the popular revolution 
extended to the provinces, villages and towns, where National 
Committees and Revolutionary Councils were set up, formed of 
both anti-Stalinists, Communists and non-Communist demo- 
crats. By Sunday, as Mr. Denis Healey put it in a message to the 
Hungarians, ‘a people without leaders defeated a ruling clique 
without followers.’ Last Monday these bodies indicated a desire 
for a government sufficiently trustworthy for the Russians to 
withdraw their forces, but at the same time offering scope for the 
people to carry out their internal reforms. 

It seems, therefore, that the Hungarian people in revolution, 
who have already proved their courage, were also giving proof 
of common sense. Their object is political and economic free- 
dom, a system they now call ‘socialist democracy.’ Conse- 
quently, it should be conceivable that the Soviet Union will 
allow the Hungarian people to re-establish their independence, 
just as they gave a similar opportunity to the Finns after the 
end of the war, in spite of the fact that the Finns fought against 
Russia as Hitler’s allies. It is also conceivable that Russia 
should consider an independent Hungary as no menace to 
herself. Were the Russian allegation true, that the rising in 
Hungary was instigated or utilised by ‘counter-revolutionaries,’ 
then the leaders of those counter-revolutionaries would by now 
have made their voices heard, particularly in Western Hungary, 
which has now been almost entirely taken over by the insur- 
gents. In fact, this rising of the whole Hungarian people has no 
leaders, and no internal opposition. 

This is a new brand of revolution. No individuals instigated 
it, and there is nobody who talks for the people. The people 
expresses itself through its actions and its deeds. The rising has 
not even got an official spokesman. Attila Szigeti, who formerly 
belonged to the National Peasant Party, did in fact speak over 


D = its fundamental difference, the present 


the Gydr radio, but not for the nation, only for the town. The 
insurgents are not led by, nor do they obey, either a military 
junta, a popular tribune, or emigré politicians. The organisa- 
tion of the people in revolt is based solely on the local revolu- 
tionary councils and national committees. These are in fact 
‘soviets’ established from below, and not from above. They are 
a variant of the soviets of the Russian revolution, and they are 
only demonstratively anti-Russian because the Red Army 
acted as a repressive force. 

The various democratic forces inside the Hungarian Com- 
munist Party came into the open after the Twentieth Party 
Congress last February. The focal points of these forces were 
the Writers Union and the Democratic Youth Federation. Both 
were under Communist leadership, and the majority of their 
members were Communists. 

However, the debates of these ofganisations, such as the 
Petofi Circle, a group of young Hungarian intellectuals, went 
far beyond problems within the party framework. The dis- 
cussions in this club proved that the young intellectuals, after 
seven years of Communist indoctrination, no longer think 
according to the pattern of dialectic Marxism, nor do they 
express themselves any longer in its jargon. From June on, 
criticism of Stalinists and self-accusations were substituted for 
the usual scapegoats—Western imperialists and reactionaries. 
While the old guard, this Bolshevik ancien régime, continued 
in the official party paper the established party jargon, the 
weekly papers started to adopt a new ‘non-party style.’ 
Although these were published under the leadership of Com- 
munists, their tone gradually changed. These sections of the 
Hungarian press became suddenly readable, and within a few 
months a periodical like the Literary Gazette increased its 
circulation from 5,000 to 25,000. Communists who were speak- 
ing up suddenly found an audience. At the meetings of the 
Petofi Club they voiced such heretical views as: ‘We, the 
people, are the party.’ There are strong indications that, by 
the end of this summer, the majority of the young Communist 
intellectuals were perhaps more dominated by the people than 
by the party. 

These young Communists, partly people who lived in the 
West before and during the war, partly members of the former 
People’s Colleges, now looked for help towards the social 
democratic and middle-class elements with Western education. 
At the beginning of September, the Hungarian Writers Union 
elected a new presidency with a majority of eleven non- 
Communists, and some three nonconformist Communists. One 
writer, Déry, who was expelled from the party for his views, 
was elected as a member of this presidency. 

All this meant, one assumed, that the thaw in Hungary was 
producing an increasing reappearance of non-Communist 
elements, at least in intellectual life. This differed from the 
Polish evolution where a more vigorous democratisation was 
mainly confined within the limits of the party. This new group- 
ing of the intellectuals, consisting of disappointed Communists, 
repented Stalinists, people with a Western outlook and bour- 
geois upbringing, united against the gradually diminishing 
group of Stalinists. Yet Communist leadership, ignoring these 
symptoms, as well as events in Poland, continued to express 
itself in the old Stalinist manner, and the party paper main- 
tained the Stalinist style, totally foreign to the people. 

The people’s critical mood first became apparent when the 
Government staged the solemn reinterment of Rajk, who was 
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executed for Titoism in 1949. Over 200,000 people attended 
this ceremony, and its mood already expressed high emotional 
tension. Events last week have proved that the feelings of the 
workers, soldiers and peasants were much more radically 
revolutionary than those of the intellectuals, who were pioneer- 
ing reforms only. The local revolutionary councils, which, 
according to Budapest reports, have been recognised by the 
Government as competent local authorities, make one assume 
that the Hungarian people has made use of methods of the 
Communist Revolution—including the formation of local 
soviets—in its fight against Russian domination and the one- 
party system. Last Tuesday the Government, which appears to 
have mediated and manceuvred until then, finally identified 
itself with the people’s revolt, at least in its official statement. 
This may present Moscow with an embarrassing dilemma. The 
Kremlin has to decide whether to follow the principles instru- 
mental in the establishment of the Soviet Union, or whether to 
ignore these principles and—as a colonial power—oppress the 
local soviets formed by the Hungarian workers, peasants and 
soldiers. 

If Moscow does not wish to suppress institutions similar to 
those which helped to give birth to the Soviet Union then it is 
b@und, in principle, to acknowledge these developments in 
Hungary, and allow her to revert to the starting point of 1945, 
after which date the democratic development of the country 
was corrupted by the Stalinists sent from Moscow. Should, 
however, the Kremlin decide to treat the Hungarian rising in 
the spirit of nineteenth-century Tsarism, and should they 
continue the oppression of the Hungarian people by brute force 
and massacre, then they may shatter the very foundations of 
the Soviet creed. 

Although the Hungarian demands for the evacuation of 
Russian troops are not necessarily anti-Soviet, in the long run, 
there seems to be a widespread hope among the Hungarian 
insurgents for moral and political support from the West, and 
this especially from England. As the revolution is victorious, 
but leaderless, there is a danger of chaos following the present 
situation. In Hungary where—understandably enough—the 
people no longer trust either the "Government or Budapest 
radio, Western statements could help to give form to this 
revolution which has fully realised the call of Kossuth in 1848 : 
‘The Hungarian people now has two duties: to rise en masse 
and with a single will.’ And just because it has been realised so 
completely, it is to be fervently hoped that it will not end in the 
usual glorious failure of former Hungarian revolutions. 
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The First Rising 


By IAN FRASER 


EVENGE is sweet but it is also a short-lived passion and 
Ris exercise, like drinking sugared wine, is usually fol- 
lowed by revulsion. From 1942 to 1945 we—that is, 
Britain and her allies—practised total revenge on Berlin, and 
now, in so far as we remember Berlin’s existence at all, we 
remember it with sympathy, often with admiration and always 
with a feeling of guilt. It is in fact impossible to wander among 
the ruins of Unter den Linden and Wilhelmstrasse in 1956 
without wondering if the RAF’s nightly journeys were really 
necessary. The dismantling, demilitarisation and ‘pasturalisa- 
tion’ which took place during 1945 and 1946 appear now as 
frankly criminal. The Western world is having to pay the bill 
for its excesses by supporting a quarter of a million unem- 
ployed, and finds itself in the rather foolish position of having 
to recognise in Berlin one of its staunchest bastions in the Cold 
War. It was Berlin that first proved, in June, 1953, that an 
unarmed revolt against Soviet imperialism was both possible 
and worth while. 

The Big Three went for Berlin during the war with all the 
weapons they had. After they had flayed, scourged and scari- 
fied it with bombs, incendiaries and shells they turned it over 
to the Russian fellaheen, who raped every female human body 
and removed every removable piece of property. Behind them. 
at a safe distance, came the chairborne brigades of the NK VD 
with a mission to rape the German soul. Britain and America 
were too preoccupied with domestic issues to protest even at 
what was happening in Poland in the summer of 1945, so how 
could they be expected to raise a voice against the Russians’ 
activities in Eastern Germany? 

Theodor Plievier’s Berlin* is a contemporary historical novel 
which enables the outsider to relive the defeat and humiliation 
of the German capital and the twilight existence which Berlin 
and the Soviet Zone endured for the next eight years. The book 
ends in the summer of 1953 with a gleam of light from the 
Stalinallee, whence marched the first workers in an undreamed- 
of, almost unbelieved, strike against the Proletarian Power. 

In a score of character sketches and half a hundred incidents 
Plievier reproduces the effect of Nazi collapse and Communist 
brain-washing on a random selection of Germans—a staff 
officer, a Luftwaffe colonel, a propaganda expert, a non-politi- 
cal professor, a factory director, a pre-war Communist, a 
multiple deserter and lots of women. Though only a minority 
expected anything good from the Russians, all expected a 
radical change and it was difficult to see in April, 1945, how a 
change could be to something worse. When all visible property 
lies in ruins and money has lost nearly all its value Commun- 
ism, even to the bourgeoisie, becomes much less alarming. 
When women sell their bodies to American Negroes for a 
carton of cigarettes, their menfolk will not be fastidious about 
changing party cards for a better ration book. Add to all this 
the Brave-New-World illusion which afflicted Europe in the 
summer of 1945 and it is not difficult to see why so many 
Germans viewed the Russian Military Administration at first 
with benevolent expectation. 

One did not have to be a Communist to condone the raping 
and looting; one did not have to be schooled in dialectical 
materialism to justify the gutting of Siemens and AEG fac- 
tories or the deportation of millions of prisoners of war to 
labour camps in the Soviet Union. Russians and Germans have 





* Bertin. By Theodor Plievier. Translated by Louis Hagen and 
Vivian Milroy. (Hammond and Hammond, 18s.) 
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always done this sort of thing to each other. Hardship was 
excused during the first few years as a necessary concomitant 
of defeat. But by 1950 the material benefits of not having been 
blessed with Communism became apparent to a growing num- 
ber of East Germans and the argurhents in its defence began to 
wear thin. Western Germany was forging ahead and though the 
cake was not so evenly distributed as in the East, it was a so 
very much bigger cake that even the worst off were beginning 
to prefer it. It was about this time that the first defections were 
reported from Eastern Germany. Jaded officials and politicians 
who had collaborated with the Russians for a variety of 
motives, some ideal, some material, broke down under the 
strain. Some continued in office, arguing no doubt as did 
Pétain and Laval that their people’s lot would have been even 
worse without their intercession. Some of these kept open a 
channel of escape to the West, some deliberately barred it. All 
these types are masterfully represented in Herr Plievier’s book. 

The mistake the Russians made in Germany was that they 
forgot that people can remember. It seems also to have been 
their mistake in Poland and Hungary. All these countries— 
Czechoslovakia too—enjoyed a very much higher standard of 
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living in the 1920s and 1930s than they do now, and the varying 
forms of political repression to which they were subjected were 
nothing compared to the rule of the NKVD and its local 
business associates now. Russia, on the other hand, is probably 
better off than ever before. Yet for a long time the people in 
the satellite countries acquiesced in the Soviet way of life. They 
did so partly because they believed in it and partly because they 
thought they could not change it, anyway. Time and Tito have 
destroyed their belief; Berlin proved that there was very much 
something they could do to change it. 

Plievier is one of those Germans who was a Communist in 
his youth, spent most of the war years in Russia and broke 
with the Russians at the end of the war. His Russian officers 
are subtly drawn. Major-General Yegorov, a high emissary of 
the Kremlin, surveys the ruins of Soviet policy in Germany on 
the riotous morning of June 17, 1953, and reflects: “The 
“German Democratic Republic” no longer exists, the govern- 
ment has fallen to the ground like a withered leaf. Specimens! 
—let them out of the bottle and they will disappear like smoke.’ 
Three years have passed since then. Perhaps Khrushchev has 
read this excellent book in the meantime. 


The Unopened Box and the Burnt Paper 


By LORD TEMPLEWOOD 


The momentous events of 1917 and 1918 give him just 

the right background. The figures that emerge from it 
are varied and very human, and at the head of them is his 
hero, Lloyd George, ‘born in a cottage, brought up in a shoe- 
maker’s shop,’ hard put to it on two fronts, the German 
offensive looming threateningly in France, the battle between 
civilians and soldiers growing more embittered at home. 

No one could be better equipped to write of these decisive 
years. As he tells us in the preface, he ‘was there,’ ‘there’ 
through all the changes and chances of wartime politics, ‘there’ 
to plan and advise, ‘there,’ in particular, to foresee with an 
eye that missed nothing the shape of coming events. The 
result is a story of political tactics and personal differences. 


The plot is the rescue of the country from a terrible danger. 
The saviour is Lloyd George who, step by step, sets it on the 
road to victory. If some people think that the account is over- 
simplified, it is not from any desire to disparage the Prime 
Minister’s achievement. For it should always be remembered 
that but for his insistence on convoys, the German submarines 
would almost certainly have starved us into submission. It 
is rather that the book seems to assume that all his devious 
methods were unobjectionable and indeed inevitable. When I 
read the vivid descriptions of the way in which he liquidated 
his critics, I ask myself whether it would not have been better 
if he had either boldly faced them or genuinely tried to harmo- 
nise the differences between them. Instead, he first marked 
them down and then cautiously stalked them like a cunning 
wildfowler until they were within close shot. Balfour, Jellicoe 
and Carson at the Admiralty, Robertson at the War Office, 
each in turn was got out of the way, and Haig would have 
suffered the same fate if the German offensive had not col- 
lapsed in the summer of 1918. All this may have helped the 
war, but does not enhance the Prime Minister’s reputation. 

I cannot speak at first hand of most of the events described 
in the book. I was overseas for almost all the war and I 
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® MEN AND Power: 1917-1918. By Lord Beaverbrook. (Hutchin- 
son, 25s.) 


scarcely ever went to the House of Commons. Once, how- 
ever, I did attend an important debate to vote in a decisive 
decision. While on leave from Italy I received an urgent Whip 
asking me to be in the House for the Maurice debate on 
May 9, 1918. I had known General Maurice when he was 
Director of Military Operations and I was serving under 
his colleague, General Macdonagh, the Director of Military 
Intelligence. I was, therefore, all the more impressed by his 
letter of May 7 to The Times and the Morning Post in which 
he accused the Prime Minister of giving a false account of 
the strength of the Army in France. As I knew the Director 
of Military Operations to be an excellent staff officer, I went 
to the House strongly prejudiced in his favour. I shall never 
forget what happened. Lloyd George made the speech of his 
life. Maurice stood convicted out of his own mouth, and the 
Opposition was so completely demoralised that although it 
was expected that Runciman or McKenna would make some 
kind of defence, not a word was said from the front Opposi- 
tion bench in reply to the Prime Minister’s charges. From 
that day onward, Lloyd George’s power was unquestioned, and 
within a few weeks he was deep in his preparations for the 
Coupon Election, the collection of the Lloyd George political 
fund, and the obliteration of the Asquithian Liberals, who 
had hopelessly compromised themselves by voting for Maurice. 

And now, nearly forty years afterwards, Lord Beaverbrook 
has published a document that shows that not only was 
Maurice correct with his figures, but that J. T. Davies, the 
Prime Minister’s principal private secretary, and Miss May 
Stevenson, the Prime Minister’s personal assistant and future 
wife, burnt the paper that established Maurice’s case without 
saying anything about it to anyone. What had happened had 
been that in the confusion of the Ludendorff offensive 
Maurice’s department had in April added the figures of the 
British Army in Italy to the British figures in France and sent 
in an inaccurate statement, but that when the mistake was 
discovered, revised figures were sent to the Prime Minister 
that confirmed Maurice’s contention that the British Army 
was weaker in France in 1918 than it had been in 1917. Lord 
Beaverbrook’s description of what happened is worth record- 
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ing at length. He quotes in fuil an extract from Lady Lloyd 
George’s diary dated October 5, 1934. 

‘Have been reading up the events connected with tfe 
Maurice Debate in order to help LI. G. with this Chapter in 
Vol V, and am uneasy in my mind about an incident which 
occurred at the time and which is known only to J. T. Davies 
and myself. LI. G. obtained from the W.O. the figures which 
he used in his statement on April 9th in the House of 
Commons on the subject of man-power. These figures were 
afterward stated by Gen. Maurice to be inaccurate. 

‘I was in J. T. Davies’ room a few days after the statement, 
and J. T. was sorting out red dispatch boxes to be returned to 
the Departments. As was his wont, he looked in them before 
locking them up and sending them out to the Messengers. 
Pulling out a W.O. box, he found in it, to his great astonish- 
ment, a paper from the D.M.O. containing modifications and 
corrections of the first figures they had sent, and by,some 
mischance this box had remained unopened. J. T. Sind I 
examined it in dismay, and then J.T. put it in the fire, 
remarking, “Only you and I, Frances, know of the existence 
of this paper.” 

‘There is no doubt that this is what Maurice had in mind 
when he accused L. G. of mis-statement.’ 


Had the revised figures been published there would have 
been no parliamentary triumph for the Prime Minister, and 


no devastation of the old Liberal Party. The incident speaks | 


for itself, and needs no further comment. Whilst it was com- 
mon knowledge that many odd things were happening in 
Downing Street, I do not think that anyone at the time would 
have imagined that the Prime Minister’s two principal private 
secretaries would have burnt an important State paper and 
said nothing about it to anyone. 

There is another curious incident that is vividly described 
in the book, and of which in later years | heard much from 
Lord Trenchard when I was at the Air Ministry—the double 
event of the almost simultaneous resignations of the Secretary 
of State for Air and the Chief of the Air Staff in the spring of 
1918. Lord Beaverbrook evidently disliked Trenchard. The 
best that he can find to say of him in one of the potted 
biographies at the beginning of the book is that he was ‘a 
man of common sense but limited ability’ who had no political 
friends and ‘enjoyed bitter hatreds.’ A more serious*criticism 
is that although Trenchard accepted the post of Chief of the 
Air Staff, he was violently opposed to the setting up of an 
independent Air Force, and that so far from being the founder 
of the Royal Air Force, he was in Lord Beaverbrook’s words, 
‘a father who tried to strangle the infant at birth, though 
he got credit for the grown man.’ The real story, as Trenchard 
told it to me, is very different. Trenchard was certainly opposed 
to starting the new independent force on the eve of the 
Ludendorff offensive—Haig was horrified at the idea—but he 
felt that he could not refuse the post of Chief of the Air Staff 
when it was pressed upon him at a critical moment of the war. 
All the time, however, he already had in his mind the concep- 
tion of the great independent force that he was soon to describe 
publicly in his famous White Paper of December, 1919. It 
was the White Paper and the singleness of purpose with which 
he carried out its provisions that gave him the claim to be 
regarded as the Father of the Royal Air Force and, indeed, 
the Father of all the Air Forces of the world. 

But I must not end in a controversy with Lord Beaverbrook. 
For many years he and I saw much of each other in the world 
of politics, and more than once I received his help at moments 
of trouble. Let me therefore finish this account of Men and 
Power by saying that he has written a most vivacious book, 
and that although he sometimes seems to me to over-dramatise 
political life and to underestimate those with whom he does 
not agree, he has by it established for himself a notable place 
amongst the memoir writers of today. 
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The School Play 


& PROFESSIONAL ACTOR, watching the parents take their 
seats, which are excessively hard, in the gymnasium, 
which is excessively cold, might well experience a 
sinking of the heart. This audience has not come to be 
purged by pity or by terror ; this audience is incapable 
of rolling, however figuratively, in the aisles. Except 
for a sprinkling of new boys’ mothers and the insuffer- 
able parents of the star performer, this audience knows 
what it is in for. The lights go out, one by one. The 
small but cumbrous curtains part jerkily, and the 
music-master, clad in a duffle-coat and _ partially 
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asphyxiated, is revealed trying to abate the clouds of 
smoke pouring from the witches’ cauldron. He 
stumbles off, and an outburst of coughing drowns the 
opening incantations of the Three Weird Sisters. 
Before the November afternoon is over, the feeling, 
common to most of the parents, that their offspring 
deserved a role more prominent than that allotted to 
him, has evaporated. Second Murderer was about his 
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we 


mark, after all. In sagging tights, a huge black wig 
and a dagger the size of a cutlass, Timothy never really 
gave the impression of being at home on the stage. A 
total lack of conviction marked the manner in which 
he piped his lines, whose delivery appeared to cause 
him acute embarrassment. “You were much the best, 
darling”, his mother loyally tells him afterwards, tact- 
fully suppressing the impulse to gct to work with a 
moistened handkerchief on the deposits of burnt cork 
remaining in his eyebrows. His father asks him if he 
has been any good at football this term. “ Thank 
Heavens”, he says a little later in the car, “we haven't 
got to go through that again until next year.” 
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School plays are not the only things that recur at regular 
intervals ; certain charges on your income have the same 
regrettable habit. The Midland Bank Standing Order Service 
will save a lot of trouble in this connection. That's one of 


the advantages you enjoy when you bank at the Midland. 
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City and Suburban 


By JOHN BETJEMAN 


LTHOUGH I am employed by the Daily Telegraph 
I cannot stifle an affection for The Times—its obitu- 
aries, for instance, those dim peers and dimmer baronets 
whose deaths are cabled across from British Columbia often 
too late to be really hot news. But chiefly I enjoy these obitu- 
aries for their reticent assessment of architects, artists and 
writers, dons and social figures. I have often wondered who the 
man is who edits them and whether I shall qualify for a Times 
obituary, and if so how long it will be. Only the top-rankers can 
aspise to a photograph. I see myself as about fourth under 
a deceased magistrate, but perhaps this is boasting. I have 
great hopes that ‘A Friend’ will write correcting some rather 
catty impression. I write like this because I have just had ‘flu.’ 
But The Times sometimes nods, and three distinguished men 
who should have been recorded there died lately. They are 
Geoffrey Taylor the Irish poet, critic and natural historian, 
probably the only man in Ireland to steer clear of all literary 
squabbles there and yet to retain the affection of all who 
knew him and benefited from his kind and forthright advice; 
Mr. Charles Wade, the architect and artist, of Snowshill Manor, 
Gloucestershire, whose life’s work was the collection of 
examples of country craftsmanship, carriages, dresses, furni- 
ture and models, which he gave, with the Manor, to the 
National Trust in 1951; Major M. E. Conolly, CMG, who 
devoted decades of his life to preserving his fabulously beauti- 
ful eighteenth-century house Castletown, Co. Kildare. 


TRAVELLING IN STATE 


On Monday morning the Great Western put on a saloon 
carriage to the train I take to London. It was a well-sprung, 
splendidly upholstered drawing-room of pre-grouping days, 
with seats along the side and a wooden table down the middle 
for the directors to play baccarat and drink champagne. We 
of the Welfare State looked out of place in it, but I realise 
how very much pleasanter long train journeys would be if there 
were more carriages of this type, with seats at the sides giving 
a view of the moving landscape more expansive and slow- 
passing than that from the usual cramped compartment. 


Att STAR PROGRAMME 


A correspondent sends me this catalogue of the best cities 
and towns in England, under the star system. 
*****Cambridge, Oxford. 
****Bath, Bristol, York. & 

***Brighton (and Hove), Canterbury, Cheltenham, Chester, 
Chichester, Durham, Exeter, King’s Lynn, Lewes, 
Norwich, Salisbury, Shrewsbury, Stamford, Winchester, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, Bury St. Edmunds, Rochester (the 
last rather a neglected jewel in a dirty case). 

He gives only two regions and these are they: 
**SouTH-WestT (of Gloucester-Oxford): Abingdon, 
Blandford, Bridgwater, Bridport, Chippenham, Ciren- 
cester, Devizes, Dorchester, Lymington, Marlborough, 
Newbury, Sherborne, Tiverton, Totnes, Wells, Bradford- 
on-Avon. 
SouTH-East (of London-Cambridge): Farnham, Faver- 
sham, Guildford, Henley, Hitchin, Lavenham, Maldon, 
Richmond, Rye, Saffron Walden, St. Albans, Sandwich. 
I would add Hull, Liverpool, Huddersfield, Birkenhead, Louth 
and Manchester to three-star, and upgrade Stamford to four. 
Places which are famous for their beauty like Ludlow and 
Stratford-on-Avon are consciously omitted because they are 
presumably protected from destruction by local councils. 
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Errol Flynn and the Incendiary Rat 


adventures of a young officer of the Royal Engineers, 

serving with Orde Wingate’s Chindits in Burma.’ But 
the blurb, as so often, is misleading, for Mr. Denny, after a 
brief, involuntary and querulous tour of duty with the 
Chindits, changed sides and accepted a commission in the 
Indian National Army. Three-quarters of the book is devoted 
to a highly coloured but not, one cannot help feeling, altogether 
frank account of his service in the ranks of the King’s enemies. 
On their behalf he undertook to guide a Japanese force whose 
orders were to cut the Assam Railway north-west of Kohima. 
The force included a hapless element of the renegades, oppor- 
tunists and simpletons whom the Japanese had cajoled or 
impressed into the Indian National Army. 


The cutting of this railway was, for reasons which need 
not be recounted here but which are obvious if you look into 
the matter at all, a vital object of Japanese strategy. Mr. 
Denny’s book makes it clear that the Japanese did not—as has 
sometimes been supposed—overlook this object; but they 
committed to the operation a force too small and too ill-found 
to ensure success. And they had, furthermore, reckoned with- 
out Errol Flynn: 

Until they reached the railway, Mr. Denny (who had no 
knowledge of the area but could read a map) seems to have 
performed his duties as a dragoman well. ‘If,’ he told the 
Japanese force commander, ‘we start from Ukhrul, the entire 
journey must be made by rough tracks and paths; the distance 
is at least seventy miles in a direct line, and such a journey 
could not be managed in less than seven days: whereas by 
the other route it is only twenty-five miles or so along the 
track to the stream and little more than twenty miles down the 
stream to the railway.’ And down the stream he led 500 
starving, dysentery-ridden but still formidable fanatics, who 
proceeded to dig in on a spur covering the vital railway. 


At this point Errol Flynn took over from Mr. Denny, who 
changed sides once more, alerted an elderly officer of his own 
Corps (‘pushing my face within about three inches of his pasty 
features’) and the subaltern commanding a platoon of Gurkhas 
(‘Ll brushed aside his question of “What’s the matter with 
you? You look as if you’d about had it.” ’), and in no time 
at all thwarted a project which ‘would have dealt the Allies 
a well-nigh mortal blow.’ 

* * * 


& 
. H ERE,’ says the blurb, ‘is the story* of the remarkable 


Men are often judged unfairly by their fellow-men; still 
more often they have the illusion that this has happened. 
In both cases they are apt to resort to self-justification, a 
process which—even when indulged in by Sir Bernard and 
Lady Docker—produces a curiously and perhaps unfairly 
boring effect. 

Mr. Denny’s problem, basically, is to explain how, . after 
giving himself up to the Japanese in North Burma, he came 
to be commissioned in the INA in Rangoon and given a posi- 
tion of trust in the advance guard of the Japanese invasion 
of India. As a writer Mr. Denny has a displeasing personality, 
an atrocious style and a slipshod attitude towards facts and 
dates; but his approach to his main problem is refreshingly 
bold. This is his story : 


Drafted as a subaltern into 16 Brigade (Brigadier Bernard 
Fergusson) of Wingate’s Special Force in 1944, he picked up 


* CHINDIT INDISCRETION. By J. H. Denny. (Christopher Johnson, 15s.) 





a four-inch-high brass Buddha on a railway station in Assam 
at night. The Buddha had been dropped by an Indian civilian 
who was in the act of handing it to a Burmese rifleman serv- 
ing with the Chindits. In North Burma Mr. Denny took part 
in the demolition of a bridge; a bit of the debris hit him on 
the head and knocked him out. When he cam: to he took 
refuge in a Burmese village. Here he quickly realised. with 
the help of an English-speaking Burmese girl, that the Buddha 
marked him out as a person of importance in the eyes of the 
Japanese; its arms were arranged in an unorthodox manner, 
so that its bearer should be readily identifiable. 

Mr. Denny knew that the village headman had sent for the 
Japanese, and he awaited their arrival with comparative 
equanimity. When they came they treated him well. He told 
them that he was of French nationality and Eurasian extrac- 
tion and that he hated the British. They flew him to Rangoon, 
where at the headquarters of the INA the little statue yielded 
up, to magnetic treatment in the best Sax Rohmer tradition, 
a secret document whose contents are unspecified 

Because he was the bearer of this pregnant talisman, the 
Japanese, with an unusual lack of suspicion, decided that 
Mr. Denny (who was at no time treated as a prisoner of war) 
was just the man to lead a party of renegade Indians wearing 
British uniform in their operations against the railway. This 
task he undertook partly to save his skin and partly in the 
hope that when they got there he might be able to misdirect 
them. 

* a: 

It must have been a rather pious hope, since he had no 
knowledge of the very difficult terrain and therefore no means 
of telling which was the right way to go, and which the wrong. 
Much later, when they were getting near their objective (for 
there can be no doubt that Mr. Denny did accompany the 
Japanese) he discerned some of the weaknesses of his scheme: 
‘I had abandoned the wild ideas that I had entertained of 
leading them away from the railway instead of towards it, 
knowing full well that if I was as good at map-reading as 
they were, then the reverse was also true. In any case their 
compasses would soon tell them if I led them in some direc- 
tion other than north.’ 

But that was later. Meanwhile this officer in the Royal 
Engineers, posing as a half-breed Frenchman and a disgruntled 
private in the RAMC, and wearing Japanese uniform, 
marched—not without understandable misgivings—in the van 
of a triumphant Asiatic army. 

He felt sorry for the British prisoners whom he passed en 
route, but there was only one occasion before the triumphant 
denouement of his masquerade in which his well-concealed 
patriotism was able to express itself in action. Mr. Denny was, 
he tells us, successful in destroying, with the help of a rat, a 
vast store of rice on which the well-being of the Japanese 
forces depended. His ingenious stratagem involved releasing 
the rat from a trap so that, dashing through a hole in a fence, 
it caught its head in a noose and dragged after it into the 
commissariat twenty feet of twine, to the end of which our 
author had attached a flaming rag soaked in lighter fuel. 
After this the Japanese began to starve. 


* bo * 
It is wonderful to reflect that it was to such daring expedients, 
hitherto ignored in commanders’ despatches and official 


histories, that the Fourteenth Army, if not indeed civilization 
itself, owed in a moment of peril their salvation. STRIX 
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Letters to the Editor 


Conscience and Constituents R. L. Travers 
Political Killing Patrick Campbell 
Hungary Prof. C. A. Macartney and others 
Mighty Old Artificer Evelyn Waugh 
Comprehensive Education Miss M. F. C. Harvey 
Sanitation on Trains W. Grant Haugh 


Dead Sea Scrolls Gwilym O. Griffith 
Those Shop-Fronts A/an Farmer, Anthony Rouse 
Che Free-Stander Chamberlin, Powell & Bon 
nterminable Paul Hamburger 





CONSCIENCE AND CONSTITUENTS 


Sir,—In your issue of October 19 Lord 
Altrincham denigrates Mr. Nicolson and Lord 
Salisbury for expressing the view that the elec- 
torate should be consulted before Parliament 
abolishes capital punishment. If I understand 
him aright, Lord Altrincham thinks that the 
view he decries amounts to a revision of 
‘all our long-cherished notions of parliamen- 
tary government’ and the supersession of 
Parliament by opinion polls. 

One of the ‘long-cherished notions’ which 
Lord Altrincham ignores is ‘the fundamental 
dogma of modern constitutionalism: that the 
legal sovereignty of Parliament is subordinate 
to the political sovereignty of the nation’ (see 
Keith’s Constitutional Law, 1939 edition, 
p.19) Another such notion is the doctrine of 
mandate, namely that no Parliament should 
pass important legislation on which the people 
have not given it a mandate. This latter 
doctrine, although the subject of considerable 
controversy, is by no means the novelty that 
Lord Altrincham supposes. It is mentioned by 
Dicey with approval and was denounced by 
Gladstone when it was advanced against him 
by his political opponents. 

Although nobody denies Burke’s dictum 
that a member of Parliament is not a mere 
delegate, it by no means follows that, once 
elected, he is entitled to ignore public opinion 
and vote according to his own sweet will. In 
making up his mind which way to vote, he 
can and should take into consideration the 
state of public opinion in general and the 
views of his constituents in particular.—Yours 
faithfully, 

ot 
Junior Carlton Club, Pall Mall, SW1 


TRAVERS 


POLITICAL KILLING 

Sir,—I believe you will receive in good spirit 

a protest from a keen and regular reader. 
Your reference on October 26 under the 

head ‘Political Killing’ to ‘the Llandudno mob’ 


is a little uncivil. It reads—however it may 
have been meant—as a peuwulant slip of the 
pen. 

The Llandudno conference as a _ whole 


showed itself in favour of retaining capital 
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punishment, within limits at least. Hence the 
word ‘mob’ must be read as applying to the 
conference in general, and not only to the 
noisier delegates. It is unusual for a good 
paper, not normally abugively hostile to 
Tories, to describe their delegates thus. It may 
be argued, of course, that ‘to bow to the mob’ 
is a potted phrase, not to be taken too 
seriously. But the Spectator will hardly wish 
to plead guilty of an unhappy choice of phrase. 
This isn’t touchiness. ‘Mob’ is an unpleasant 

word.—Yours faithfully, 
PATRICK CAMPBELL 


Little Hilliers, Stopham, near Pulborough, 
Sussex 
[The scene at Llandudno during the hang- 
ing debate was also unpleasant.—Editor, 
Spectator.} 


HUNGARY 


Sir,—The present tragic events in Hungary 
cause enormous suffering to thousands of 
defenceless citizens. This Society, in which 
both Hungarians and Britons of various shades 
of opinion meet without distinction, has 
opened a Medical Aid Fund. 

We appeal to all those who are interested in 
donating, even the smallest sum, to send their 
contributions to the Hon. Treasurer of the 
British-Hungarian Cultural Fellowship, c/o 
Westminster Bank Ltd., 74 Westbourne Grove, 
London, W2, by November 10. 

The money received will be forwarded to 
the British Red Cross Society—yYours faith- 
fully, 

Cc. A. MACARTNEY 
President 

SIR THOMAS MOORE 
JOHN ELLISON 
COUNT K. ALMASY 


British-Hungarian Cultural Fellowship 


MIGHTY OLD ARTIFICER 


Sir,—Pharos saluting M. Picasso on his birth- 
day, compares him with Yeats. 

Would not Millais be a happier comparison; 
the brilliant young draughtsman, who, through 
his wish to be the ‘contemporary of successive 
generations, reflected the esthetic, political 
and social aspirations of his time with 
prodigious immediate success and to the deep 
regret of his successors?—Y ours faithfully, 

EVELYN WAUGH 
Piers Court, Stinchcombe, near Dursley, Gios 


COMPREHENSIVE EDUCATION 


Sir,—It would be hard for any of us who teach 
in grammar schools not to sympathise with 
Dr. Eric James’s plea for the preservation of 
their sixth forms. It may be true, as Dr. Pedley 
informs us, that the eleven-plus examination 
has become a menace to our cducational 
system, but can it be taken for granted, as he 
and so many of those who profess to teach 
education imply, that the fault lies in our sys- 
tem of secondary education? 

The Labour Party’s specialists in education 
look at the public schools and realise that, in 
spite of all their efforts, they are still achieving 
better results than the comprehensive or even 
the State grammar schools. They do not seem 
to realise, when they suggest a common general 
education for all children up to the age of 
fifteen, that the public schools depend for their 
success on the preparatory schools. It is 
assumed when a child enters a public school 
at the age of thirteen or fourteen that he knows 
the tools of his trade. He has a thorough 


grounding in Latin, French and elementary 
mathematics; he is expected to have an outline 
of at least British history and its main dates. 
This work has begun at seven, eight or nine 
when the average child enjoys learning by 
heart and if not provided with it at school will 
find it for himself at home. In the State prim- 
ary schools and also unfortunately in many 
independent junior schools, there is no at- 
tempt made to teach these essential facts and 
the junior teacher regards with horror the sug- 
gestion that the eleven-year-old should know 
his history dates or have, a knowledge ‘of 
English grammar. All their interest is in nature 
walks, aquariums or pressed flowers. ‘Do not 
force” is their watchwerd and the graduate 
staff in the secondary schools have to waste 
valuable time and energy teaching elementary 
facts to children who are now ready for more 
interesting material and who never succeed ‘in 
gaining that knowledge of the basic tools of 
learning which their contemporaries in the 
public schools take for granted. 

Would it not be possible, rather than to 
tamper with our grgmmar schools, to provide 
an alternative system of primary schools where 
children are taught according to the curriculum 
of our best preparatory schools? Parents should 
be given the opportunity of deciding whether 
Latin grammar or nature study is more im- 
portant. These schools would naturally lead on 
to the grammar school. Some parents will ob- 
viously choose a course unsuited to their off- 
spring, but they will know that their child has 
had the opportunity of an academic education 
if that is what they desire. The comprehensive 
schools would provide a suitable alternative 
for the many who say that they prefer their 
children to have that type of education and for 
those who prove unsuited to the academic 
demands of the grammar schools.—Yours 
faithfully, M. F. C. HARVEY 
10 Craneswater Park, Southsea 


SANITATION ON TRAINS 


Sir,—Some five years ago, I wrote to the 
Lancet pointing out the archaic method used 
in the lavatories on passenger tains, viz., 
discharge to the line, and indicating that the 
spread of poliomyelitis might have been asso- 
ciated with the attendant fecal spread. In 
reply I received a letter from the late Dr. 
Fuller, senior medical officer to British Rail- 
ways, saying that active research was going 
on on this matter. 

About two years ago, Professor Burrows 
raised the same subject in a letter to The Times, 
5ut nothing has been done—not even on the 
Pullmans. I once had the doubtful privilege of 
inspecting the undercarriage of an excursion 
train at the end of its journey. Inured as | am 
to service in two wars, I would affirm that 
I have never seen a sight more revolting in 
my whole professional experience. In air trans- 
port sanitary measures are governed by inter- 
national rules. Can some arrangements of 
elementary decency not be made standard, aj 
least on our long-distance trains?—Yours 
faithfully, 

W. GRANT HAUGH 
Carlton Club, 69 St. James's Street, SW1 


DEAD SEA SCROLLS 

Sir,—Mr. Hugh Montefiore, in his warmly 
appreciative review of Mr. J. M. Allegro’s 
‘Pelican’ on the Dead Sea Scrolls, pays de- 
served tribute to its imaginative quality. He 
remarks that the dust-cover might well have 
been printed green for mystery and detection, 
blue for scholarship, and orange for the qual- 
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ity just mentioned. All who have enjoyed Mr. 
Allegro’s fascinating book will agree. They 
must also agree that ‘the author is not by pro- 
fession a sleuth.’ But is there anything in the 
case-book of Sherlock Holmes to match Mr. 
Allegro’s detective virtuosity? 

I have particularly in mind his depiction 
(p. 100) of the scene at Qumran immediately 
before the (alleged) crucifixion of the ‘Teacher 
of Righteousness’ by order of the High Priest, 
Alexander Jannaeus. There is, I believe, no 
explicit record in the Scrolls of any encounter 
between the Teacher and Jannaeus, nor of the 
Teacher’s crucifixion, but Mr. Allegro makes 
his case. 

He tells us that a number of cooking-pots 
were unearthed near the ruins of the Qumran 
community-house (‘monastery’), These pots 
contained remnants of a meal. The meal may 
have been sacred. If it was, there was probably 
a ‘temporary sanctuary’ at Qumran, and if a 
sanctuary, then an altar of sacrifice. If the 
Teacher of Righteousness was connected with 
the local community, he may have officiated 
as priest. If he did, it is possible that he 
assumed the title of ‘High Priest of Israel.’ But 
if he assumed that title, it must have appeared 
to the existing High Priest as an act of political 
rebellion. And the existing High Priest was, 
arguably, Alexander Jannaeus (and not Aristo- 
bulus II). But if it was Jannaeus, then it must 
be remembered that he had the habit of cruci- 
fying his adversaries. Therefore he would prob- 
ably put the Teacher on his list. If he did so, 
he may have made the journey in person to 
Qumran to seize him. If he made the journey, 
he could have been the ‘Wicked Priest’ who 
confronted the Teacher (as the Habakkuk 
Commentary mentions) on the Day of Atone- 
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ment. If he did, then the Teacher may have 
been officiating at the altar when the High 
Priest arrived—and so on, to Mr. Allegro’s 
graphic account of the final encounter, cul- 
minating in the crucifixion. And all produced 
from the cooking-pots of Qumran. 

But is all this really taken from the Scrolls? 
Scholars like Mr. Allegro, who have had access 
to them on the spot, naturally write with 
authority and with responsibility. Ordinary 
laymen like myself, whose intelligence may 
sometimes be baffled even by a ‘who-done-it?’ 
thriller, may in this matter be intellectually 
colour-blind. We cannot accurately distinguish 
between ‘green for mystery and detection, blue 
for scholarship, and orange for imaginative 
writing. —Yours faithfully, 

GWILYM O. GRIFFITH 
57 Goldieslie Road, Sutton Coldfield, 
Birmingham 


THOSE SHOP-FRONTS 


Sir,—I read with interest the article by Mr. 
John Betjeman in the Spectator of October 5. 

To suggest that some of the recent branches 
built by Woolworth’s are self-effacing, how- 
ever, to my mind appears to be ridiculous— 
they are splendid buildings; they are certainly 
outstanding, and worthy of the dignity of that 
great firm. 

In view of Mr. Betjeman’s remarks about my 
firm, however, | am at a loss to understand 
what his rooted objection to our particular 
form of shop-front can be. Ordinary laymen or 
women shoppers, when told that some archi- 
tects dislike our shop-fronts, express surprise, 
and almost invariably say that they cannot 
understand it because they think our shops are 
particularly attractive. 


world to rights. 


small) dividend on the Pools. 





What price could you put against the most pleasant of your personal memories? 
The dance tune that reminds you of your courting days, the songs they sang — 
and the way they sang them—when you were eighteen and all set to put the 


And what of your more recent memories? The day your younyster made a 
first attempt at conversation, the celebration you had at home when you got 
your first real promotion, the party you had when your wife won that (very 


Wonderful occasions, wonderful memories; some of th€m quite recent and 
yet already fading—there’s the pity of it. 

That’s why owning a Grundig tape recorder is such an asset. Memories never 
fade with a Grundig. They’re yours for as long as you want to keep them. 
There is a Grundig model designed to meet your specific need. 
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. If Mr. Betjeman refers particularly to the 
very large fascias which were erected at a 
number of our branches during the early 
1930s then his comments may be understand- 
able, but what objection can there be to our 
rather unique cottage-roof front? Architects, 
of course, will state that the roofs themselves 
are non-functional, but does that necessarily 
mean that they are ugly or unattractive? It 
seems to me that an architect’s training tells 
him that there should never be anything non- 
functional in a building, and having been 
taught that he in his turn now spreads the 
same doctrine. Who, however, is to decide what 
is good and what is bad? Are the general pub- 
lic to be ignored because a few professional 
gentlemen maintain they are right? 

Mr. Betjeman mentions Guildford. Had we 
been allowed to put in the shop-front we really 
wanted here it would have been very much 
more attractive than the one which was put 
in after so-called modification demanded by 
the local authorities. Considering the recent 
most unjust and disproportionate increase in 
the rates which shopkeepers are now being 
asked to bear, it is in my opinion time that 
some people realised that he who pays the 
piper should be able to call the tune! —Yours 
faithfully, 

ALAN FARMER 
Managing Director 
Dorothy Perkins Ltd., Alston House, 
17 Newman Street, London, W1 


* 


Sik,—In ‘City and Suburban’ on October 5 
Mr. Betjeman congratulates W. H. Smith on 
preserving period shop-fronts. | am glad the, 
have turned over a new leaf, as one of the 
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most charming Regency buildings in the West 
Country, the Royal Library at Teignmouth, 
has been ruined by a W. H. Smith green-tiled 
frontpiece and if you look above to the 
original you can see what damage has been 
done.—Yours faithfully, 

ANTHONY ROUSE 


Montpelier House, Torquay 


THE FREE-STANDER 

Sm,—In the Spectator some time ago John 
Betjeman comments on the housing scheme 
for the Corporation of London in Golden Lane 
and directs the full weight of his personal dis- 
pleasure on a feature topping the highest block. 
As the designers of this insult to St. Paul’s may 
we write.a few words—if not in defence of our 
inexcusable temerity—at least by way of 
extenuation. 

First, as to function; the roof of the building, 
sixteen storeys above ground, forms a terrace 
for the residents, and to free it for this use the 
lift motor room and the water tanks containing 
10,000 gallons are raised in the air and grouped 
with the large boiler flue to form protective 
canopies. 

Secondly, as to appearance; the structure is 
composed of parabolic curves as a foil to the 
rigid rectangularity of the buildings below. 
Each wing hovers over one-half of the estate, 
with its underside reflecting the flickering play 
of light from a pool on the roof terrace below. 
Thus necessary, but by themselves uninspiring, 


elements are grouped and given clear and 
distinctive form. 

Since reading — many years ago—Mr. 
Betjeman’s Ghastly Good Taste we had 
thought him as being on the side of the angels, 
and it is therefore all the more disappointing 
that these concrete but none the less celestial 
wings should have provoked him so. We trust, 
however, that those who now dislike this 
feature may, when the early unfamiliarity of 
its form has worn off, come to see the point 
which will, of course, be more apparent when 
the whole scheme—of which this feature is but 
a part—reaches fruition. It is in any case some 
half a mile from the Cathedral and only half 
as high.—Yours faithfully, 

CHAMBERLIN, POWELL AND BON 
Architects 


Avenue Studios, 15 Sydney Mews, Fulham 
Road, London, SW3 


INTERMINABLE 


Sir—Mr. John Amis in his review of 
Lennox Berkeley’s recent opera Ruth speaks 
of ‘those interminable four-bar phrases that 
modulate in bar three only to creep back to 
the dominant in bar four.’ The opera has 1,706 
bars. If we, in Mr. Amis’s favour, assume the 
score to consist of nothing but four-bar phrases, 
this would add up to 426. Giving Mr. Amis 
the benefit of the doubt by including some 
cases of modulation in the second bar of a 
three-bar phrase and in the seventh bar of an 


Contemporary Arts 


Mother Tongue 


One of the unspoken aspirations of ITV seems 
to be to get away from the standard English 
developed and defended by the BBC since its 
foundation. I am sure ITV is right: that the 
BBC’s spoken word divides it from its mass 
audience, and identifies the BBC with the 
‘they’ who run the world from London. Once 
during the war, somebody at Broadcasting 
House had an inkling of this and, as they 
were democratic days, an experiment was tried 
of getting Wilfred Pickles to read the news. 
Mr. Pickles is a very good reader but his accent 
was northern and grated harshly on the refined 
southern ear. The experiment did not last long. 

ITV now seems—perhaps unconsciously— 
to be aiming at a regionless, classless accent. 
I would call it deracinated mid-Atlantic but 
for the fact that Mr. Alistair Cooke uses that 
term to describe his own carefully synthesised 
speech in which Professor Higgins could dis- 
tinguish traces of his native Blackpool, of 
Cambridge, England, and Cambridge, Mass. 
The ITV accent is not quite the Cooke 
mélange but is rather near to it. Some of the 
news readers on ITV have what is basically a 
standard accent but they have taken the starch 
out of it and have got away from the unctuous 
pomposity and moral superiority which has 
become the pattern for the BBC. I wonder 


" sometimes if the BBC realises what a curious 


pattern it has imposed on news reading. I 
remember once listening to a talk I had written 
being read by a professional news reader. 
Although its matter was quite remote from 
the news, it sounded exactly like a news bul- 
letin. If ITV does evolve a standard English 
different from the current standard, which is 
the dialect of the upper and educated classes 
of South-East England, millions of English- 


YViTTw 


speaking people from the Dominions and the 
Colonies, as well as from the barbarous parts 
of this island, will rejoice. 

It would be interesting to know the listening 
figures for last Saturday night. Both the BBC 
and ITV were ladling out slush during the 
peak hours. The BBC, for its Saturday Night 
Out, had constructed one of those artificial 
parties for film stars, and two interviewers 
took a trailing microphone around and asked 
them pointless questions, hurrying away from 
an actor whenever he or she appeared to be 
on the point of saying something interesting. 
This was followed by a show with Tessie 
O’Shea. Miss O’Shea has a ripe, warm per- 
sonality but the show built around her I can 
only describe as a stinker—or at least the parts 
of it I saw. For from time to time I switched 
over to ITV in the vain hope of finding some- 
thing better. The Strange World of Planet X, 
which has had some good episodes, petered 
out—tamely I thought—though a child who 
should have been in bed was shaken by the 
monster blood-sucking brain and howled: 
‘And we're going to do science at school next 
year!’ ITV provided also its dreary 64,000 
Question and a song and dance show, Young 
and Foolish, whose title seems to be wholly 
appropriate. Yet one feels from time to time 
that ITV is striving, especially in the presenta- 
tion of plays. The Wednesday play, Yellow 
Jack, was a story of the efforts made by the 
American army which was occupying Havana 
in 1900 to cope with yellow fever. Now it 
was not a very good play. Some of the 
dialogue was wooden, and improbable charac- 
ters were seen in impossible situations. Yet I 
commend the choice of this play for a shock- 
ingly old-fashioned reason: for its moral 
content. The crucial experiment in the play 
is made on two common soldiers who volun- 
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eight-bar phrase, as well as taking a liberal 
view of what constitutes a dominant function, 
I am unable, on close scrutiny, to detect more 
than sixteen phrases that would meet Mr. 
Amis’s statement, and I challenge him to show 
me another, This comes to under 4 per cent. of 
all four-bar phrases, which is much less than 
in the works of any classical or romantic com- 
poser. Moreover, nine of the sixteen instances 
form the successive repeats of a passacaglia 
bass (Ruth-Boaz duet, last scene) and are as 
such not only functional but virtually unavoid- 
able in that closed form. Altogether, the com- 
pilation of the above figures has proved to me 
what I had felt before instinctively: that 
Berkeley’s music flows effortlessly from one 
paragraph to the next; or, to put it techni- 
cally, that there is the right sort of tension 
between metres and cadences.—Yours faith- 
fully, 

PAUL HAMBURGER 
114 Priory Gardens, London, N6 


(Mr. Amis writes: Mr. Hamburger’s arith- 
metic is, I don’t doubt, better than my choice 
of the adjective ‘interminable,’ but the metri- 
cal tedium, to my mind, still exists, and the 
dominant ‘creep-back’ did seem to me ‘inter- 
minable’ in the slow Ruth-Boaz duet and in 
the even slower ensemble ‘Behold this maid,’ 
where the even quavers of the 12-8 bars 
become, at a Lento tempo, indistinguishable, 
to the ear, from a series of four-bar phrases 
of 3-4.—Editor, Spectator.] 





teer to allow fever-carrying mosquitoes to feed 
on them and refuse to accept the generous fee 
which the government is willing to pay. This 
struck me as a remarkably useful contrast 
to the standard ethic of ITV, which suggests 
that rewards are to be had for the most 
trifling services performed before the camera. 
The Sunday night play, The Mother, had, 
similarly, many technical faults and a forced 
melodramatic ending; nevertheless, it was 
about something—a family in a displaced per- 
sons camp who were trying to emigrate to 
Canada. 

The more I see of television, the more con- 
vinced I am that to present conventional 
esthetic judgements is not the only responsi- 
bility of criticism. One must pay regard to the 
social effect of the programmes too. The case 
against ITV is not just that it is by and large 
zsthetically insufficient: it is, as Joubert put 
it, that nothing shrivels a man so much as con- 
tinuous addiction to shallow pleasures. We 
want ITV to be different. The problem is now 
to change it and yet not make it impossible for 
the companies to earn a profit. I hear that the 
struggle for a subsidy is still going on. I have 
a question about that for Sir Kenneth Clark: 
is the £750,000 he is demanding intended to 
pay for the production of serious programmes 
or to reimburse the companies for the loss of 
advertising revenue which the presentation of 


serious programmes may bring? JOHN BEAVAN 


Revival 


Harvest. (Academy.}——House oF SECRETS. 
(Gaumont.)}——NIGHTFALL. (Astoria.) 
MARCEL PAGNOL’s nineteen-year-old Harvest, 
censored off our screens when it first appeared 
and now shown for the first time, and uncut, 
in this country, is, though rather shapeless 
and episodic in form and rather too slow in 
pace, one of the most moving films we have 
seen for months. After bewailing, some weeks 
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back, Pagnol’s dreary effort to bring Daudet 
to the screen, it is refreshing and reviving to 
meet his old grand manner again, with sun- 
light and landscape used as an integral part 
of the story, and the audience being made, as 
it were, to stumble across the obscure lives and 
intense humble joys—the tender, unselfcon- 
scious realism of his style giving a feeling of 
intimate participation, rather than critical 
watching. It is a story of regeneration, the 
regeneration of land gone to waste. Panturle 
is a giant of a man living out a squalid 
existence in the corner of a deserted mountain 
village, without the incentive to work himself 
out of his squalor; Arsule, a frail but chirpy 
little woman, not very young or very pretty, 
the property, more or less, of a knife-grinder 
who picks her up cheap after she has been 
raped by fifteen men in a row. The two of 
them—both, it would seem, inescapably un- 
fortunate—meet, fall in love, flee the not very 
ferocious knife-grinder, install .themselves in 
the empty village and decide to grow corn on 
the land and fill the deserted streets with 
children. Their plan begins to take shape— 
an old man gives them a plough, a farmer 
lends them seed, the first villagers return, the 
first child is conceived. There are moments 
of extraordinarily simple beauty: the time 
Panturle brings home a loaf, and Arsule can 
hardly believe the luxury of having bread 
again; the time she first sweeps and tidies, 
and lays the table with real napkins; the time 
an old paralysed man looks down on the 
gleaming ploughshare he made in his vigorous 
days. This old film shimmers with sunlight, 
and you can hear, through the country silence, 
the faint country noises. 

House of Secrets is a_ fair-to-middling 
British thriller about forgers in Paris, and 
Nightfall a highly confusing thriller from 
Hollywood about a couple of thugs who care- 
lessly leave $350,000 lying about. 


ISABEL QUIGLY 
The Hump 


Mucnw Apo Asout NorTHING. By William 

Shakespeare. (Old Vic.) 

I REALLY could not have believed that any 
person with even a moderate amount of 
discrimination left in his palate should fail to 
recognise and appreciate the bouquet of 
Much Ado. 1 had thought in my innocence 
that the most jaded intelligence must shed 
twenty years over the pun-bound squabbles 
of Beatrice and Benedick, the most eclectic 
imagination soar on the absurd thistledown of 
Sicilian fantasy. 

Why, then, the anguished cries over the 
latest Old Vic revival? Is it the last of a long 
line of Shakespearian straws? Critics have, 
I must admit, been showing a vile temper for 
some time past and have even, as camels will, 
spat green slime into the eyes of unfortunate 
passers-by, but I did not think the breaking 
point had yet been reached. I for one can take 
quite a lot more. 

In any case, the load is not as heavy as all 
that. The production by Denis Carey is well 
grouped, swift and altogether more than 
adequate; the play is delightfully, even 
lavishly, staged and dressed by Peter Rice; 
Dudley Jones extracts the most from Dog- 
berry’s excruciating malapropisms; and Leon 
Gluckman, who is developing a very nice line 
in unaccomplished villains, is a fine Don John. 

To be sure, there are less successful 
moments. A mysterious ailment, which I sup- 
pose one should call an Antigone complex, 
has already overtaken Barbara Jefford and is 
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now infecting Keith Michell: as Beatrice and 
Benedick both are good but relentlessly mis- 
guided. The extraordinary mixture of bril- 
liance and sweetness which Beatrice shares 
only with Elizabeth Bennett is entirely lost in 
a kind of melting ferocity which leaves her 
partner almost as much bemused as the 
audience; he makes occasional sallies from his 
corner to hit her before she can hit him, but 
mostly stands defiant and punch-drunk. Other 
members of the cast (with the exception of a 
few rustic maniacs) go through their several 
motions without causing any harm, which, 
after all, is all you can ask of most minor 
Elizabethan characters. 

DAVID WATT 


Novelist and Art Critic 


HENRY JAMES’s taste in the visual arts was 
natural and well educated; it was also wholly 
conventional, being no more adventurous 
than Stendhal’s and certainly less so than 
Baudelaire’s or George Moore’s or Huys- 
mans’s. We cannot find in a pleasant selection 
of reviews and essays recently collected* any 
sustained passage of penetrating criticism nor 
any special and personal response, though it 
is fair to say that all these pieces were written 
before 1900 and most of them before 1880. 
His favourite nineteenth-century artist was 
Delacroix and his favourite contemporary, 
Sargent. There is evidence here that he did 
change his opinion of Whistler, but there is no 
direct proof that he evér thought better of the 
Impressionists (in this matter Mr. Propert of 
The Reverberator would seem to have been 
his mouthpiece) although Mr. John L. 
Sweeney, who has edited this volume, does 
suggest that later novels indicate a change of 
heart. The frontispiece shows James in 
immaculate top hat and frock coat coolly con- 
ferring his attention on a little picture; he did 
not engage in esthetic dispute and he was 
impatient of artistic impropriety. His social 
conventions and prejudices prevented him 
from doing justice to Daumier whom he 
respected and, like all of us, he gave undue 
attention to much that was soon to wither. 

But one reads with pleasure even an 
extended account of some trivial thing because 
of his wit, his sense of the human creature 
and the dexterity of his prose; we should not 
so read a common art critic with James's taste. 
In the end one feels he is never wholly 
deceived, even by Sargent, who makes him 
unusually excited and, sure enough, in an 
essay on an expensive Meissonier, he comes, 
after paragraphs of friendliness, circuitously 
to an ironic and devastating verdict, the kind 
of verdict which elsewhere lies beneath the 
surface of his genuine urbanity. He can sum- 
marise an artist’s personality with excellent 
directness and economy—on Murillo: ‘an 
almost excessive want of tension—an undue 
humbleness of inspiration.” Could there be a 
better image of American art collecting than 
is found in the phrase ‘stretched out her long 
arm and raked across the green cloth of the 
wide Atlantic the highest prizes of the game 
of civilisation’? And his observations on the 
Englishness of English Art, though occasionally 
borrowed from Taine, will appeal to some of 
us. ‘If they had a painter's disposition, they 
could not stand that amount of amateurish- 
ness.” 

James’s most solid contribution is his view 
of art criticism, contained in reviews of books 





* THE PaAINTER’S Eye. By Henry James. 
(Hart-Davis, 20s.) 


by P. G. Hamerton and Fromentin, and, quite 
apart from agreeing with all his arguments, I 
find them still relevant. Art criticism is not 
a very elevated literary practice, he believed; 
it is a useful one, though not to the painter. 
That is an evaluation to remember in an age 
of criticism. The quality he enjoys in the best 
French writers on the visual arts—‘they 
examine pictures with an equal regard to the 
standpoint of the painter and that of the 
spectator’—puts the matter in the proper focus. 

BASIL TAYLOR 


Second Attempts 


HavinG produced a steady flow of abstract 
instrumental works for the last twenty years, 
Alan Rawsthorne is now making his second 
contribution to each medium. His two most 
recent important works were the Second Piano 
Concerto and Second String Quartet. Now he 
has added to them a Second Violin Concerto, 
first performed at the Royal Festival Hall 
last week. Unlike the Second Piano Concerto, 
which succeeded, mainly on the strength of 
the cheeky and rather vulgar main theme of 
the last movement, in ousting the First from 
favour, although that was the finer work, the 
new Violin Concerto, up against a still 
stronger predecessor, offers it no serious chal- 
lenge, either worthy or unworthy. Its best 
movement is the slow middle one, which has 
some beautiful material, a satisfying form, 
and does to some extent break new ground. 
The first movement on the other hand, while 
commanding respect for the composer's 
evident effort to say something new, did not 
satisfy, nor did the finale, which was dis- 
proportionately brief and left the work 
seemingly not quite finished. 

The week has also brought the first per- 
formance, at Birmingham, of another new 
concerto, for piano, by Michael Tippett. This 
is more successful, although like all his works 
it is too extraordinary and disconcerting in its 
originality to please many at a first hearing. 
It is an attempt to translate into modern terms 
the lyrical quality of Beethoven’s Fourth 
Piano Concerto. The translation is very free, 
perhaps owing something to Stravinsky's 
Capriccio, which is a similar translation into 
modern terms of a Mozart piano concerto, but 
with Stravinsky also translated of course, no 
less freely than Beethoven and Mozart. To my 
ear the composer succeeds marvellously in his 
intention on all musical levels—in the quality 
of his sound, in his recapture of the lyrical 
tone, and even in the character and genius 
of his themes and their treatment. It 
would be injudicious to compare the new work 
to its Beethovenian’ model, but it may safely 
be said that it easily bears comparison with 
the Stravinsky, and makes Tippett possibly 
the first composer other than Stravinsky who 
has ever contributed to neo-classicism a 
composition of such real originality and 
importance. 

COLIN MASON 


Che Spectator 


NOVEMBER 5, 1831 

ENERGETIC Measures.—On Saturday last, a 
couple of workhouse boys were sent, by order 
of one of the dignitaries of the Church, round 
the town of Dereham with a mop and pail, to 
wash from the walls the ominous words 
“Reform”, “Pay no tithes”, “Down with the 
Bishops”. [We do not know what farther steps 
are meditated, but one mop, one pail, and two 
whole boys, against the people of England, 
indicate something very serious.] 
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Knowing the Void 


By IRIS MURDOCH 


one who perceives the unity in different branches of 

knowledge and offers out of his own meditation thereon 
a lesson for his age. The first philosophers were of such a kind, 
though since their day not all have in fact conformed to this 
picture, and most contemporary philosophers are particularly 
anxious to point out that it is a false one. Simone Weil may 
be seen as a thinker of this type. The Notebooks* present us 
with her thoughts in an unsystematic and fragmentary form 
which, however, makes clear the passionate way in which 
she strove to relate philosophy to her own personal experience. 
The quality of this striving, together with one at least of her 
doctrines, might justify the title ‘existentialist’—although the 
sources of her thought, in ancient and oriental philosophy, 
are far from the customary origins of existentialism. 

The complete text of the Notebooks is immensely more 
interesting than the previously published selection. Such a 
selection tends to read as a series of epigrams, whereas the 
present book, with its obsessive circling round certain ideas, 
shows us the fundamental directions of the author’s mind. 
This is not something which one would be bothered to know 
in the case of every author, but in the case of Simone Weil 
it is worth knowing. She takes a vast range of European and 
Eastern thought as her text, yet she speaks only of what she 
has thoroughly understood and transformed by her own medi- 
tation. To read her is to be reminded of a standard. 

There are a number of different ‘tracks’ leading through the 
Notebooks, some of which I know I have missed. Most 
obviously perhaps the writer can be seen as a Platonist. She 
believes that Good is a transcendent reality, and that Good 
and Evil are connected with modes of human knowledge. She 
is determined to regard everything as potentially related to 
everything else, in an intense synthesising vision which will 
delight some readers, and madden others: especially those 
who take it that the first lesson of philosophy, since Hume, 
is that nothing is related. ‘The two essential things in Platonic 
dialectics: contradiction and analogy. Both are means of 
emerging from the point of view.’ These are her methods, and 
that her goal. 

We are presented with a psychology whose sources are in 
Plato, in Eastern philosophy, and in the disciplines of Christian 
mysticism, and yet which bears upon contemporary problems 
of faith and action. The soul is composed of parts, and justice, 
and also faith, consist in each part performing its own role. 
‘The baser parts of myself should love God, but not too much. 


To is a persistent conception of the philosopher as 


- It would not be God.’ We do not know what we are—(the 


lesson of psychoanalysis). Until we become good we are at 
the mercy of mechanical forces, of which ‘gravity’ is the general 
image. If we give more than we find natural and easy we may 
hate the recipient. A sufferer communicates his suffering by 
ill-treating and distressing others. All beings tend to use all 
the power at their disposal. ‘A virtuous action can degrade 





*THe NOTEBOOKS OF SIMONE WEIL. Translated and edited by 
Arthur Wills. (Routledge and Kegan Paul: 2 vols., 56s.) 
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if there is no available energy at the same level.’ (Need for a 
new concept of energy in sociology and psychology.) We make 
advances by resisting the mechanism: but there is no reward. 
Energy and imagination are on the side of the low motives. 
To resist gravity is to suffer the void. During our apprenticeship 
good appears negative and empty. We are helped by meditat- 
ing on ‘absurdities which project light.’ When we truly realise 
the impossibility of good we love it, as we love the mysteries 
of a religion. (There is a theory of art implicit here. All art 
is religious.) It is upon meditation and not action that progress 
depends. ‘Action is the pointer of the balance. One must not 
touch the pointer, but the weights.’ ‘People suppose that 
thinking does not pledge them, but it alone pledges us.’ It is 
of no avail to act above one’s natural level. (Lesson of the 
Bhagavad Gita.) 

These are hard sayings and they do not compose a con- 
soling philosophy. None knows better than Simone Weil that 
suffering may be pointless and is usually degrading. Her 
thought returns continually to the destruction of cities, the 
extermination of peoples, prisons and places of torture: but 
she observes that we can only think that suffering purifies 
because we see it as pure affliction, whereas the sufferer sees 
not the affliction but the imaginary consolation. Her concept 
of ‘the void,’ which must be experienced in the achieving of 
detachment, differs from the angst of popular existentialism, 
in that angst is usually thought of as something which circum- 
stances may force upon a man, whereas experience of the 
void is a spiritual achievement, involving the control of the 
imagination, that ‘restorer of balances.’ Spiritual progress is 
won through meditation: a view which is a contrast (and 
some may think a welcome corrective) to contemporary 
English ethics with its exclusive emphasis on act and choice. 
and its neglect of the ‘inner life.’ Here, oddly enough, English 
philosophy and popular existentialism are on the same side, 
with their urgent cry of ‘we have to choose!’—a doctrine 
which is, after all, consoling for us sinners who blunder on 
through a life of continual mistakes. But Simone Weil 
emphasises ‘waiting’ and ‘attention.’ ‘We should pay attention 
to such a point that we no longer have the choice.’ 


Got time 


PETER QUENNELL, Daily Mail.—‘‘Remarkably entertaining . . . one 
of the most enjoyable first novels I have read for many months. 
The writing is fresh and full of vitality; and Nabby Adams emerges 
as a really splendid comic character.” 

A REMARKABLE FIRST NOVEL BEING PRAISED EVERYWHERE 


for 


JOHN METCALF, Sunday Times.—‘‘Mr Burgess’s talent is already 
remarkably mature; we shall be hearing a good deal more from 
him.” 
JOHN DAVENPORT, Observer.—‘Implies literary gifts of a very high 
order. First class. More, please.” 

WITH AN INTRIGUING BACKGROUND OF MALAYA TODAY 


a tiger ? 


ERIC GILLETT, Truth.—‘‘Mr Kingsley Amis and the Red Brick boys 
will have to look to their laurels. .. . Nabby is really a remarkable 
creation.” 

PETER GREEN, Daily Telegraph.—“‘Mr Burgess has struck a rich vein 
with his first novel.” 

TIME FOR A TIGER BY ANTHONY BURGESS HEINEMANN 13s, 6d. 
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Book Society Recommendation 


Handles of Chance 


NICHOLAS WOLLASTON 


In April 1954, the author set out from the Solomon Islands, 
without projects, plans or objects, on a voyage that ended 
at Istanbul in July 1955. He tells the story of his wanderings 
through Australia, the Himalayas, India, Persia and many 
other lands with wit, charm and humour. J/lustrated 24s. 


Mara Moja 


LARS-HENRIK OTTOSON 


This is the unusual account of an even more unusua 
journey—the first, remarkable motor trip from North Cape 
to the Cape of Good Hope. It is a story full of high 
adventure and hardships, and there are some excellent 
photographs taken by Bengt Lindstrém, who travelled with 
the author. 21s. 











Passive Resistance in 
South Africa LEO KUPER 


A fresh and balanced account of the present South African 
situation; the author is Professor of Sociology in the 
University of Natal. Illustrated 21s. 


Fear God and 
Dread Nought 


The Correspondence of Admiral of the Fleet Lord Fisher of Kilver- 
stone, 1904-14, 


ARTHUR J. MARDER (editor) 


Professor of History at the University of Hawaii 





‘Naval history in its most enthralling form. It covers firs: 
of all the stormy years from 1905 to 1910 . . . what a 
fascinating correspondent he was. Here the greatest naval 
administrator since St. Vincent is presented in all his moods 
with a clarity which few biographers could hope to achieve.’ 
SUNDAY TIMES Illustrated 35s. 


Ladder of Bones 


ELLEN THORP 


The story of a century’s work by Britain in teaching Nigeria 

‘how to live,’ opening with the arrival at Lagos in 1853 of 

Benjamin Campbell, the first British Consul there. 
Illustrated 24s. 








an exciting new novel by 


Vaughan Wilkins 


author of And So—Victoria, Valley Beyond Time, etc. 


LADY OF PARIS 15s. 


JONATHAN CAPE 


all prices are net 
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It may be felt that this is an undemocratic philosophy. Plato 
indeed was no democrat. His follower here is certainly non- 
utilitarian, and in a sense non-liberal—characteristics which will 
make her alien to many. She has dangerous thoughts. Why can- 
not science become again an image of the universe through which 
we can participate in reality? Astronomy and chemistry are 
debased forms of astrology and alchemy. In a way, the Church 
was right to condemn Galileo. Things have gone wrong since the 
Renaissance because at that time we rejected the Church in favour 
of a non-Christian conception of Greece. Much of this will have 
an unpleasant ring—especially as it is upheld by arguments in 
which the search for analogy seems to have carried the writer too 
far: for instance, in reading Christian meanings into Greek myths. 
On the other hand, Simone Weil is also the author of one of the 
very few profound and original political treatises of our time, 
L’Enracinement. Considering her, our political categories break 
down; and this is perhaps instructive. 

The personality which emerges from these writings is not always 
attractive, but it compels respect. She is sometimes unbalanced 
and scarcely accurate. She whitewashes Plato, suggesting that he 
really disapproved of slavery and disliked only decadent art. She 
refuses to say any good word for the Jews: the only city over 
which she does not lament is Jerusalem. ‘Practically the only thing 
the Hebrews did was to exterminate, at any rate prior to the 
destruction of Jerusalem.’ She seems at times almost too ready to 
embrace evil and to love God as its author; many readers may 
find a repellent and self-destructive quality in her austerity. (A 
figure which obsesses her is T. E. Lawrence.) She endorsed the 
Greek view that ‘to philosophise is to learn how to die’—and it is 
hard not to believe that she in some way willed her own early 
death. Yet the other side of this is the sense of a profoundly 
disciplined life behind her writings: the union of a passionate 
search for truth with a simplicity and austerity of personal living, 
which gives to what she writes an authority which cannot be 
imitated. She is one who, like Kierkegaard’s ‘subjective thinker,’ 
does not simply convey information, but is most properly to be 
understood as an example. 

She quotes with approval the remark that ‘the science of 
religions has not yet begun.’ The Notebooks may be recommended 
to those seeking hints for such a science. They show how the idea 
of the supernatural emerges necessarily from an intense meditation 
‘upon good and evil and death and chance. But, as Simone Weil 
points out, mysteries will yield truths only to a religious attention. 
This was her chief reason for not becoming a Christian, since 
other mysteries may be equally rich in truth, and indeed she found 
them so. Whatever one’s ultimate beliefs, these ‘truths’ and the 
mode of their emergence are a reality which cannot be neglected, 
and of which we have yet to devise a method of study. The Note- 
books may also be recommended to those who imagine that 
current philosophical techniques can readily show theological 
statements to be empty. “To be able to study the supernatural, one 
must first be capable of discerning it.’ 


Englishmen and Others 


—" AND OTHERS. By A. J. P. Taylor. (Hamish Hamilton, 
s. 

READERS of his earlier books know Mr. Taylor as an historian 
who can write with learning, imagination, wit and decision. Some 
of these essays (which are mainly nineteenth-century subjects), 
and notably those on John Bright, on Marx and Lenin, on 
Trotsky, on Macaulay and Carlyle, maintain his best standard. 
Mr. Taylor cares for some fundamental things—for liberty and 
those who helped to cherish it. He likes Radicals but seems to 
regret their lack of tolerance and good nature. He distrusts power 
and those who wield it, fearing even ‘the dictator that lurks in 
any forceful writer.’ He will not have individual responsibility 
shuffled off on to ‘historical forces.’ He holds men responsible 
for ideas as well as actions and will have no truck with 
inevitability. When so much is excellent, it is a pity to have to 
confess that this is in many ways an exasperating book. 
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Mr. Taylor alternates between two kinds of history—the highly 
specialised, narrative, political, and the unspecialised, universal, 
epigrammatic and paradoxical. In his first role, as an observer 
of the detailed behaviour of the political animal, he has few 
equals today. But he seems often to forget that man is several 
other kinds of animal as well and this makes his history less 
humane and wise than it might be. Like Ranke, he will ignore 
an aspect of life because it has no political significance, or dismiss 
the humanism of the Renaissance as ‘incoherent,’ choosing to be 
interested in humanism only when it becomes, in eighteenth- 
century France, the basis of political theory and action and fits 
into the political jigsaw puzzle. History tends in this way to 
become a distillation of intellectualised politics. This is why he 
is at his best in the nineteenth century, or when explaining how 
one thing followed another: at his weakest whenever his 
prejudices get the better of him. An essay on Disraeli is spoilt by 
irrelevant and unexplained vituperation against contemporary 
thinkers from whom he happens to differ. He can select for special 
praise a passage by J. A. Hobson on imperialism for no better 
reason (as far as I can judge) than because it is a piece of conten- 
tious tub-thumping. He castigates the class dubbed ‘respectable 
historians’ for ‘frowning on’ Tom Paine, when in reality historians 
have for years been bending over backwards to do justice to 
Radicals of every kind. 

The real trouble is that Mr. Taylor, like Cobbett (whom he 
admires) and other kindly men who enjoy a reputation for 
irascibility, cannot contain his impatience with the amiable virtues 
of those nearest to him socially and intellectually. This is a 
forgivable foible. The only danger is that it can turn into a 
willingness to tolerate humbug provided it is remote or abstract 
enough not to constitute an immediate inconvenience. He lets the 
cat out of the bag in the paper on Bright, recalling how, as a 
youthful aspirant for the Bright speaking prize (‘in revolt as 
usual against my surroundings’) he looked for a subject which 
would discredit Bright. The same trait still leads him into 
denunciations of the ‘establishment’—bishops, diplomats, The 
Times and those who read it—which become monotonous. 
Contrariwise, he puts his trust in the occupants of the public bar 
and their collective wisdom. The cult of pub wisdom is a harmless 
enough affectation in dons revolting against the senior common 
room or the Athenzum. But to rest one’s political judgements on 
the dogma that the more educated are always wrong and the 
less educated always right is nihilism not progress. Which people 
anyway? Only Englishmen, or others as well? Did the Germans 
in their beer gardens bear no responsibility for bringing Hitler 
to power? Or Italians for keeping Mussolini in power? Who sup- 
ported Joseph McCarthy? Was appeasement the fault only of 
the so-called ‘leaders,’ politicians and diplomats? Belief in the 
virtues of the common man is well enough, provided it does not 
turn into the heresy of inverted snobbery: to pretend that men 
in the mass are more insulated against the follies of ignorance, 
fear or idleness, against the lust after power itself, than the mem- 
bers of the Diplomatic Corps or the Bench of Bishops is romantic 
illusion. Mr. Taylor has an admonition for his readers: ‘Every- 
one can have his private tastes, but they have no place in historical 
study.’ It is difficult to think that he has sufficiently pondered the 
implications of his own doctrine. 

CHARLES WILSON 


The American Way of Life 


My Own Story. By Margaret Truman (with Margaret Cousins). 
(Eyre and Spottiswoode, 25s.) 

A Lost ParaDIse: Early Reminiscences. By Samuel Chotzinoff. 
(Hamish Hamilton, 21s.) 

MEN who knew the story of Hazlitt’s life were surprised that he 

died having, in his belief, had a happy life. Some of the same 

surprise must be felt by the readers of Mr. Chotzinoff’s fascinating 

return to his childhood and youth. But no such feelings will occur 

to the reader of Miss Truman’s charming recollections. Her 

memories of a happy childhood and youth carry complete convic- 
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BOOK SOCIETY RECOMMENDATION 


William Golding 


PINCHER MARTIN 


The shattering new novel, about a sailor shipwrecked in 

the North Atlantic, by the author of LORD OF THE FLIES 

and THE INHERITORS. 15/- 
® 


“A first-rate novel, shaking and compelling” 


NEW STATESMAN 


“Very gripping, hypnotically absorbing” 


TRUTH 
* 


‘“‘Sustained imaginative intensity” 


TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 





The Atom of Delight 


NEIL M. GUNN 


A beautifully written volume of autobiography. ¥&‘‘No one can 
evoke better the vivid, spontaneous impressions of boyhood,” — 
SCOTSMAN, 15/- 


Ask the Fellows Who 
Cut the Hay crore Ewart EVANS 


In this unique country book Mr Evans “explores” a remote 
Suffolk village, talking to its old people, recording their harvest 
customs, crafts’and beliefs. He has uncovered a pattern of rural 
life which goes back to the Middle Ages; and which is fast 
disappearing. His book, with its unusual illustrations, is a 
fascinating document. With 22 plates and Bewick’s engravings. 


25/- 


Poetry Now edited by G. Ss. FRASER 
$eEDWIN MUIR The Observer.—‘‘The selection has been excellently 
made... Mr Fraser’s admirable introduction guides us through 
the influences which moulded contemporary poetry. . . . The 
anthology is wel! worth reading.” 15/- 


Selected Poems Lawrence DURRELL 


3eTIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT.—“This selection cannot fail to 
prove a revelation [for] its technical freshness, its intellectual 
perceptiveness, the sensuous and direct approach to people and 
places.” 10/6 
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tion and the ground of her happiness was not that she became ‘the 
President’s daughter,’ but that she was her mother and her father’s 
daughter. A cherished only child, the heroes of her book are her 
parents; the heroine is their daughter. The contrast between the 
two stories is dramatic enough. True, both Miss Truman and Mr. 
Chotzinoff are musicians, but not only is Mr. Chotzinoff more of 
a professional musician than is Miss Truman, he is still a leading 
musical critic, entrepreneur and general sponsor of the arts, while 
Mrs. Daniel is now first and foremost a wife. 

But the backgrounds almost eclipse the common profession. 
Miss Truman was brought up, cherished, protected in an excep- 
tionally stable, loving and sensible midwest family of old 
American stock. Mr. Chotzinoff was born in Russia, under the 
threat of violence and the certainty of discrimination that was the 
lot of all poor Jews under the Tsar. His father and mother had 
each married before and the second marriage was not merely 
arranged, but arranged in circumstances of deceit that recall some 
of the stories of the Old Testament. His parents did not love each 
other and his father did not, in any very convincing way, love 
his son. Escaping from Russia, arriving, as did other Jews in the 
same plight, in London instead of New York as a result of 
being cheated -by the ticket broker, the Chotzinoff family later 
knew the drabness of Passaic, the festering slums of the New York 
ghetto, the more agreeable life of Waterbury, Connecticut (where 
they first encountered anti-Semitism in its Irish form). Margaret 
Truman knew the simple, agreeable, happy life of Independence, 
Missouri, the kind of life that was the background of the delight- 
ful film Meet Me in St. Louis. Although she did not marry the 
boy next door, she was the girl next door. Her father, not then 
very prosperous, gave her a piano and watched over her musical 
and general education with vigilance and good sense. Mr. 
Chotzinoff’s father was a parent of a type one assumes is more 
common in Gentile than in Jewish families, one who disliked 
learning and ambition. 

What suddenly made Miss Truman not just the girl next door, 
was the accident that made her father President. At a moment, 
she became what she ironically if good-humouredly calls ‘the 
little princess.’ The only comparable accident that I can think of 
is the accident that made Miss Mitford a ‘Hon.’ Which was the 
more important is not for me to say. (Non nostrum inter vos 
tantas componere lites.) In a sense, the interest of Miss Truman’s 
story jumps with her father’s entry into the White House. In 
another sense it falls, for instead of the life, ambitions, sorrows 
and triumphs of Margaret Truman, we have too much of a mere 
chronicle of the honours paid, gifts received, journeys made by 
the President’s daughter. In that role, Miss Truman performed 
with charm and grace. (She does not seem to have realised the 
admiration she and her mother won from the press corps on the 
presidential campaign train of 1948 quorum pars parva fui.) She 








A Spectator miscellany 


which brings together the most outstanding features, long 
and short, which have enlivened the pages of the Spectator in 
the past year or so. Home politics and foreign affairs, 
economics, literature and the arts, and the absurdities which 
are their frequent by-products are all included. No more 
varied or more stimulating comment on the events of the 
year could be found. Out on Monday. 16s. net 
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is candid and self-possessed about the famous episode in which 
her father wrote his famous, too famous, letter to the music critic 
who had harshly criticised his daughter’s singing. It was wrong, 
but it endeared the President to the American people. ‘After all,’ 
as a politician said to a worried egghead, ‘there are far more 
fathers than there are music critics.’ But if there is a little too 
much small beer of the Court Circular type, this is a charming 
book, even if the English reader may wonder what is a ‘drag bid’ 
and what ‘going through rush.’ 

Mr. Chotzinoff, later famous or notorious as a biographer of 
Toscanini, had to learn music and most other things the hard way. 
But his good humour, optimism, ambition made him bob to the 
surface in the grim world of ‘Jews without money.’ We are 
introduced to the Yiddish theatre where Der Yeshiva Bocher (The 
Talmudic Student) seemed to the boy very like Hamlet, to the 
world of Jewish radicalism, to the clash between the old, orthodox 
generations and the new Americanised immigrant children. It is 
the world of Hyman Kaplan with a difference and Mr. Chotzinoff 
wins our applause as he becomes an American. 

D. W. BROGAN 


Italy Then and Now 


GHOSTS OF THE RIALTO. By Daniele Varé. (Murray, 21s.) 
PAGEANT OF ITALY. By James Reynolds. (Hale, 25s.) 
As a boy Daniele Varé was taken once a year to Venice so 
that he should get to know his relations there. The first thing he 
noticed about them was that, all told, they filled seven gondolas. 
He had been brought up in this country, and the Venetians were 
perplexed by his Eton jacket. He found them equally surprising 
—particularly his Uncle Milosevichs who wore a tartan plaid 
over his frac and a top hat made of beaver. The late Signor Varé’s 
memoir belongs to the world of Maurice Baring’s Cat’s Cradle: 
amiably cultivated, upper-class Anglo-Italian society moves com- 
fortably among the great cities of a lost continent. It is a pity that 
Signor Varé did not stick more to his personal memories which are 
charmingly, if rather too casually, described. Too much time is 
spent in over-whimsical evocation of the older ‘ghosts’ of Venice 
—Marco Polo, Titian, Casanova, Goldoni and so on. There is 
an interesting account of Byron in Venice and Ravenna drawn 
from the diary of a later member of the Guiccioli family. 

Pageant of Italy represents the contemporary I/talienische Reise 
at its most disagreeable. Mr. Reynolds landed in Naples and 
worked his way steadily up and around the peninsula. His Italy 
is an Italy laid out flat for foreign (mainly American) consump- 
tion, her legendary beauties catalogued for the next wave. Not 
that he is ever less than appreciative, and he is very very informa- 
tive. St. Peter’s, approached by ‘the most splendorous permanent 
stage-set in the world,’ is, he notices, ‘always referred to in Rome 
as San Pietro.’ Where there is so much information, it would 
be unfair to ask that it should always be quite right. In Ferrara 
he visits the Palazzo Chifanoia and at Parma he describes the 
thirteenth-century Baptistry as ‘a tall, octagonal, Renaissance 
building.’ At one point he appears to eredit Dante with a lyrical 
work called ‘Millenarian Church Towers,’ but this may be some 
sort of American joke. The book is speckled rakishly with Italian 
which is almost invariably incorrect. All in all, I suppose it was 
inevitable that the Italian State Tourist Office, feverishly devoted to 
the ruin of their country, should have given Mr. Reynolds a gold 
medal. 

D. S. CARNE-ROSS 


The Polish Anvil 


FIGHTING WarSAw. By Stefan Korbonski. (Allen and Unwin, 30s.) 
ONE essential ingredient of any understanding of recent events 
in Poland must be some attempt to get the feeling of the Polish 
national spirit. The way it conveys that feeling is the great quality 
of Mr. Korbonski’s account of the wartime underground, in 
which he played such a distinguished part. 

No one who has been much in Eastern Europe could ever fall 
for the theory that ‘national character’ is a myth. These nations, 
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often similar physically and speaking closely related languages, 
are astonishingly different in all the roots of temperament and 
tradition which make up a culture. Of them all the Poles share 
with the Serbs a penchant for uncompromising direct action. They 
share with no one their attitude to nationhood. For it is not simply 
national pride, but rather the feeling Orwell noted in the English 
—that it would be contrary to the laws of nature for one’s country 
to be under foreign rule. The difference, of course, is that Poland 
has suffered under such rule on and off for centuries. The result 
is that any other nationalism seems mild and compromising, a 
part-time affair of professional demagogues, compared with the 
Poles. 

This was the spirit that has just swept off a majority even of 
the supposedly immunised Communist Central Committee in 
Warsaw. Under the Germans it made Poland the one country 
where no Quisling emerged; which could create a large fighting 
force in exile; whose whole population, virtually, could be 
organised for a major rising; and whose exiled government could 





maintain at home the apparatus for a complete underground State. | 


It also made it, after the establishment of Russian domination in 
1944-47, the one country where, in spite of the unexampled suffer- 
ings of the previous decade, the majority of the population looked 
forward eagerly to the outbreak of a new war. 

Mr. Korbonski’s book is not a history of the Polish Resistance 
Movement, or an analysis of the extraordinary organisation of 
the underground State (of which he was the last political chief), 
so much as frankly personal reminiscences. He does not conceal 


the jurisdictional and personal quarrels and occasional intrigues, | 


or hesitate to give his own view of them. But his main interest is 
different—in his favourite enterprise, the fantastically dangerous 
maintenance of radio links with London; and in the spirit of the 
Poles as a whole. The last chapters tell the squalid tale of the 
Soviet breaches of faith which accompanied Serov’s establish- 
ment of NK VD rule in the country. 

The Warsaw Rising is described once again. But by this time 
we are numbed by the bitter and wearing years of underground 
danger. And it is not so much the Poles’ bravery that we are struck 
with as their colossal national stamina. It is an anvil that has 
broken many hammers: another one is cracking at this moment. 


J. E. M. ARDEN 
Royal Conservative 


THe EMPEROR CHARLES THE FIFTH. By Royall Tyler. (Allen and 
Unwin, 32s.) 
For nearly forty years Charles V ruled a greater empire than 
any man before him. He does not fit into any of the easy categories 
so dear to the English historical imagination. He was not one of 
those continental tyrants against whom this country has from 
time to time deemed it necessary to organise a coalition in defence 
of freedom. Charles's subjects included Luther and Loyola, yet 
he cannot be depicted as a hero of either the Reformation or the 
Counter-Reformation. He burned heretics, naturally; but he 
would not let Roman Inquisitors burn his heretics on his territory. 
His only positive ideal, Mr. Tyler thinks, was the erection of a 
middle (Burgundian) kingdom between France and Germany. 
This was out of date in the sixteenth century, and is hardly likely 
to fire the historical passions of the most ardent Benelux patriot 
today. Charles can be considered on his merits. He has no legend. 


dreariness of the mere conservative. He fought, stubbornly and 
conscientiously, a losing rearguard action against forces which he 


* never understood—French nationalism, protestantism, inflation. 


He stood for no cause in particular; and he lacked greatness as 
an individual. Only his appetite for food and drink was exciting. 
The gout-racked ex-Emperor’s bill of fare in his monastic retreat 


sea-fish which came packed in ice, eel-pies, eels in jelly, partridges, 
olives, highly spiced Spanish sausages.’ 

Mr. Tyler’s writing also lacks excitement. He appears to have 
been overwhelmed by sheer mass of material, and has loaded 
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The One That Got Away 


The first escape story of a German in England 
Kendal Burt and James Leasor 


Franz von Werra, Nazi ace pilot, was shot down in the Battle 
of Britain. The story tells of his daring escapes from P.O.W. 
Camps, and his efforts to return to Germany. 

‘Must make an instant appeal to any readers of war books.’ 
Published with Michael Joseph —FINANCIAL TIMES 


Son of Talleyrand 


The Life of Comte Charles de Flahaut 1785-1870 
Francoise de Bernardy 


The romantic story of Talleyrand’s illegitimate son, who 
became Napoleon’s A.D.C., French Ambassador in London, 


| an ancestor of the Lansdowne family and lover of many 





beautiful women, including the Queen of Holland. 


The Open Sea 


Alister Hardy 


‘This magnificent book . . . an insight into the rich marine life 
moving off our shores . . . full of the moving life of the sea in 
all its complexity. Little has escaped Professor Hardy’s tow- 
net, but the reader will not be stunned by science. The writing 
flows naturally, is never obscure and has an intimate, engaging 
quality.” —N. B. MARSHALL, OBSERVER. 30s. 


NEW NOVELS 


Alexander Baron 


Author of ‘From the City from the Plough’ 





Queen of the East 


An excellent thrilling historical novel of battle, murder and 
sudden death, set against the splendid backcloth of the 
Roman Empire. 
‘Robust, well-written and richly satisfying’ 

—EVENING STANDARD. 15s. 


Louise de Vilmorin 


| Author of ‘Madame de’ 


Legends, unfortunately, make for lively books. Charles had the | 


| 


Les Belles Amours 


An ingenious, touching and amusing story, translated by Frances 
Wyndham; it is a centre of love, deception and both the 
tragedies and happiness which follow in their wake. 


| ‘A charming tale, with a nicely calculated astringent touch. 
still reads heroically: ‘oysters live or pickled, anchovies, sardines, . : y g 


Beautifully translated and illustrated.” —MICHAEL SWAN, S. TIMES 
10s. 6d. 
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Edited by R, L. S. BRUCE-MITFORD 


*‘A monument to the development of British archzologica’ 
technique and to the high standard of excavation now widely 
practised in Britain. I would like to see a copy of this silent 
ambassador on the table of every archeological library in 
France, Spain and Italy.”” GLYN DANIEL, in the Spectator. 

Fully illustrated, 42s. net 


THE CAT’S 
MEDICAL DICTIONARY 
HAMILTON KIRK 


The essential reference book for all cat lovers, written by a 
veterinary surgeon in untechnical terms which all can under- 
stand. Fully Illustrated, 15s. net 


PAMIR: A VOYAGE TO RIO 
IN A FOUR-MASTED BARQUE 
HILARY TUNSTALL-BEHRENS 


‘The author really gets his teeth into the telling of this 
adventure and writes with feeling and enthusiasm . . . cap 
tures the atmosphere of life on board.”—Yachting Monthly” 

Fully illustrated, 21s, net 





G. D. H. COLE 
The Post-War Condition of Britain 


A survey of our economic and socia! position, an 
invaluable reference book. Vital statistics are set 
out in 205 tables. 40s. net. 
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ERIC EAGLESHAM 


A history of he educational revolution which took place a: 
the end of the last century. a 245. net 


* 
SOUND AND SYMBOL: Music 
and the External World 
VICTOR ZUCKERKANDL 


A stimulating attempt to formulate a natural philosophy ot 
32s 


music. 325. net 
THE FUNCTIONS OF 
SOCIAL CONFLICT — 
LEWIS COSER 
A clarification of the concept of social conflict by examining 


ts use in empirical research and relating it toa coherent body 
of social theory.—Jnternationa! Library of Sociology. 18s. net 


THE MUG’S GAME 
VERONICA WESTLAKE 
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every rift with facts. The reader sinks under the cumulative weight 
of sentences like this: ‘After Alessandro’s death (1592) he married 
Dojia Isabel, the daughter he had by his fourth marriage (with 
Anna, daughter of his old rival Maximilian) to her cousin the 
Archduke Albert, son of the Emperor Ferdinand II’ [sic]. In 
lighter vein Mr. Tyler writes with heavy jocularity: ‘Feeling his 
knife on the joint, the Pope sawed away, regardless of cost.’ ‘He 
was caught between the bark of Protestant refusal to accept the 
decisions of a Council controlled by a pope and the tree of Roman 
objection to a Council in which the pope was not supreme.’ Nar- 
rative preponderates over explanation and analysis. When Mr. 
Tyler does discuss causation, he relies too often on that last resort 
of the ignorant historian, inherited characteristics. ‘Charles, with 
more Spanish blood in him than any other, had now lived long 
enough in the country for that blood to assert itself.’ Since the 
Emperor’s descent was hopelessly mongrel, explanations can be 
found here for almost anything. But it seems odd to explain 
Charles’s dislike of the Turks, who menaced his interests at almost 
every turn, by his Paleologus blood. 


Mr. Tyler’s book was published posthumously, so some of its 
defects may be the responsibility of its editor. It is not without its 
uses for the diligent student who knows how to skip. Mr. Tyler 
read many languages, and much work not readily available in 
English is here summarised. There is also a useful chronology of 
Charles, some good illustrations and some maps. 

CHRISTOPHER HILL 


Round the Bend 


A Doctor RETuRNS. By Donald MclI. Johnson, MP. (Christopher 
Johnson, 16s.) 

Dr. JoHNSON was forcibly removed to a mental hospital in 
October, 1950, and detained there involuntarily for six weeks. 
He suspected at the time that he was a victim of a drug: and 
later investigation suggests that he was labouring under a similar 
delusion to that suffered by the inhabitants of Pont St. Esprit, 
after they had eaten ergot-contaminated bread. He cannot in 
this book give evidence of motive, for obvious reasons; but the 
fact that his wife suffered similar symptoms obviously supports 
his theory. 

But the doping plot idea, though adding spice to the story, 
gets in the way of his general thesis. He wants to convince us 
that the present certification system is dangerous, and he has 
accumulated much proof that it is. But his own case is one of 
the weaker links. A doctor encountering patients in a psychotic 
state cannot afford to ask himself whether or not they are victims 
of dope—any more than a barman, disposing of drunks, asks 
himself whether they are victims of too many drinks, or of a 
Mickey Finn. And Dr. Johnson was unfortunate in that his 
own case took the form of persecution mania. Anybody who 
has met persecution maniacs is unlikely to blame people for not 
taking him too seriously at the time. . 

But that is no reason why he should not be taken seriously 
now. Certain features of his case, and of others which he describes, 
are disturbing. Advances in treatment of mental illness have 
evidently far outrun both the legislation which deals with it, and 
the public opinion which helps to form the climate in which new 
legislation can be brought in. So fast has the progress been 
recently that there appears to be a danger of its outmoding the 
report of the Commission on Mental Health, even before it has 
been published. 

The importance of Dr. Johnson’s book lies less in the story it tells 
of his own experiences, which is rambling and inconsequential, 
than in the jolt it will give to people who still want ‘lunatics’ 
to be shut up behind 12-foot walls, and if necessary strait-jacketed. 
His facts are uncomfortable; and some of his Government col- 
leagues probably feel that he is a nuisance for exposing them. 





EISENHOWER: The Inside Story, by Robert J. Donovan, which was 
reviewed in its American edition by Professor D. W. Brogan in our 
issue of August 10, has been published by Hamish Hamilton at 30s. 
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When he badgers them about the need for a new approach to 
mental health, it is easy to imagine them sniggering to each other 
that he is still mad. Mad, is he? Then I wish he would bite some 
other of our politicians. BRIAN INGLIS 


The New China 


VISA FOR PEKING. By A. de Segonzac. (Heinemann, 21s.) 
THE period of non-partisan reporting of the new China seems 
to be beginning. M. de Segonzac, a French journalist who is 
head of the North America bureau of Paris-Soir, appears to have 
gone to China with a quite open mind. He was ready to report 
badly of it or good of it. He took with him all the obvious ques- 
tions and also was ready to notice anything which lay outside 
them. In the result he gives a verdict which is more favourable 
than unfavourable, though he does not ignore the suppression 
of liberty or the black side. The picture which he presents is of a 
revolution accomplished, of stability returned, and of a nation 
transformed. China as he describes it sounds very strange to 
those who knew it before the revolution. It is disciplined. It is 
clean, though still noisy. It is puritan. But perhaps the Chinese 
of the great periods of the nation’s history would have felt more 
at home in this new China of Mao Tse-tung, in spite of the foreign 
ideas to which it has dedicated itself, than they would have done 
in China of the late Manchu period or of the Kuomintang. How 
long can the Chinese mind sustain its present puritanism? M. de 
Segonzac suggests no answer. He reports many curious facts which 
other travellers have not troubled to record. For example, there 
are no dogs left in Peking; the government has eliminated them 
all as a protection against rabies. But many of the oddities of 
Peking remain unchanged. Even under Communism there are 
still shops which sell caged crickets. The book conveys that a 
more matter-of-fact and pragmatic attitude now prevails at 
Peking; and this has been borne out by the recent proceedings of 
the Chinese Communist Party Congress. If this temper becomes 
general, the chances of incorporating China into ordinary inter- 
national life will very much improve. 

GUY WINT 


New Novels 


FRANK BAKER’s Originality in dealing with the marvellous lies 
in his use of outlandish facts, possibilities, innuendoes, and 
supernatural whispers of all sorts, in perfectly everyday surround- 
ings and with a straightforward, eminently sane style and manner. 
He gives you the impression of having taken sober notes, a large- 
booted literary policeman to whom surprising things happen, as 
they might to you or me, on the most pedestrian beat. This inspires 
confidence. His Talk of the Devil (Angus and Robertson, 12s. 6d.) 
is concerned more with the spiritual than with (as in Miss Har- 
greaves) the supernatural, and until the last chapters, when he 
seems suddenly impelled to introduce a ‘real’ villain and villainy 
(wartime traffic with the Nazis, as opposed to mere satanism 
and the corruption of innocence), his story of Cornish devilry 
under the shadow of an Aleister Crowley figure has an eye- 
witness air of complete conviction, if not quite solidity, about it. 
It is also extremely good entertainment, a thriller in which souls, 
not bodies, are the victims and the aggressors, yet which makes 
you feel that in fact this all happened, not in a novelist’s imagina- 
tion, but in fact and daylight. Into a bright, recognisable world 
Mr. Baker brings an authentic whiff of brimstone. 

A thoroughly polished first novel about the Irishness of Ireland 
is Michael Campbell’s Peter Perry (Heinemann, 13s. 6d.), a study 
of Dublin Bohemia. The trouble with Ireland, or perhaps its virtue, 
for a novelist, is that it really does overflow with the sort of eccen- 
trics that, in English novels of the picaresque sort, tend to look a 
trifle conscious and fictionalised; and with stories, and happenings, 
and conversations overheard, that just ask (shades of Synge) to be 
written down. The very streets of Dublin, the place names round 
about—Dalkey, Rathmines, Ranelagh—have a Joycean sound to 
them, a literary patina. The material is there, almost too plentiful, 
waiting for Mr. Campbell to scoop it up. Mostly he scoops a 
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highly individual old woman, very long, lean, and talkative, the 
Peter Perry, rather surprisingly, of the title, her innumerable 
acquaintances (you can hardly call them friends, yet hardly 
acknowledged enemies), and a quantity of excellent rattling 
dialogue that might have been written for the express purpose of 
showing English readers what a wonderful variety of idiom and 
accent exists within the limits of Irish speech. The flavour of 
Dublin—feckless, rainy, charming, dilapidated, gossipy—comes 
across well. Nothing very much happens: but then, in those 
parts, it tends not to. Things get talked about, more than they 
occur. Anthony Rushworth’s A Train to Catch (Angus and 
Robertson, 12s. 6d.} is a satire, at times a very forceful one, a 
cautionary tale about the plight of the young man who, with 
public school and university behind him, but without money, 
influence, or even much talent, goes into some unspecified pigeon- 
hole in the City, there to remain, presumably, for the rest of 
his days. Anger is this author’s trouble: the artist cannot be 
‘committed’ in quite this way, and Mr. Rushworth seems per- 
sonally angry about the fate of his characters—Rupert who wants 
to be a don and isn’t, Graham who wants to farm in Australia 
and doesn’t, Charles who wants to dash about the world (why? 
—some obscure spiritual St. Vitus attacks him, but we never 
know the reason) and ends, like the hero of A Handful of Dust, 
lost in a corner of South America with his wife married to a 
friend of his, her old suitor. The book is so confident, so observant, 
so accurate in parts that its feebleness in others seems rather 
shocking, and Mr. Rushworth, when he comes to give ‘answers 
(a rash thing to do) to the moral questions he raises, seems 
somehow to give wrong—or at least immature, inaccurate—ones, 
his hopes being pinned, as far as I can see, on the Outsider, 
without worrying much about what he is up to outside. ‘No 
ties, nothing to hold us back, only ourselves and the world and 
nothing in between,’ cries the hero, whatever that may mean. But 
Mr. Rushworth’s vigour and promise are clear as the day. 
Bursting with high spirits, garrulous, warmhearted, common- 


DORNFORD 
YATES | 


APPARENT 


This is the story of the love of three women for the 
same man: three women with differing back- 
grounds, but bound by the strength of their love. 
Alternately gay and tender, full of wit and pathos, 
it is probably the most human book to come from 
the century’s most popular novelist. - 


GEOFFREY 
WAGNER 


PASSIONATE LAND 


A taut narrative and subtle plot-construction lend 
all the suspense of a thriller to this powerful novel 
with a Mexican setting. The author (Venables, 
Parade of Pleasure, etc.) is the most exciting young 
writer of today. 
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place, easy to sneer at but (at the time of 
reading at least) extremely vivid, comes 
Monica Dickens again with The Angel in the 
Corner (Michael Joseph, 15s.), the story of 
an impossible marriage. Miss Dickens is oddly 
careless at moments, but stylistic quibbles are 
swept away by the avalanche of her good 
nature and ebullience. 


And two disappointments, both second 
novels, Anne Chamberlain’s The Soldier 
Room (Hart-Davis, 12s. 6d.) and Robert O. 
Holles’s The Bribe Scorners (Harrap, 12s. 6d.): 
disappointing because both start strikingly 
well, have some distinction of style, and turn 
out to be rather thin in texture and paltry in 
result. The first is American, a study of 
neurosis in a small-town married couple, the 
husband keeping a sinister collection of model 
soldiers in a bluebeard room upstairs, the wife 
mooning about the deserted house: by the end 
their preoccupations seem, not so much 
claustrophobic, which they are meant to, as 
unbearably petty. The second is yet another of 
those observant tales about the Englishman 
arriving at some outpost of Empire and dis- 
integrating under the.influence of native life 
and a girl. Young Garland in this case is not 
given much of a chance of distintegration, for 
he has left behind him a determined wife 
who, when he puts off finding her a house, 
simply sends a telegram to say she is arriving. 
This part—the retrospective study of a mar- 
riage, through the feelings of the husband only 
—is impressive, but the general result is some- 
how meagre, for the Nigerian action of the 
story, interwoven with Garland’s domestic 
problems, is scrappy, and an Ibo girl called 
Elizabeth wanders in and out making a fool 
of poor simple Garland, but to no useful pur- 
pose, fictionally speaking, that I can see. 

ISABEL QUIGLY 


Northern Europe 


WitH this fourth volume, East Norway and its 
Frontier (Allen and Unwin, 25s.), Frank Noel 
Stagg has covered all Norway in his series of 
histories; they are based on wide exploration 
of each region, which is fortified by his know- 
ledge of the language and of the extant 
histories in Norwegian. Commander Stagg 
carefully plods through the morasses and 
bounds along the clear-cut paths of political, 
social, cultural and economic developments. 
He has an occasional appreciative eye for 
scenery and arts and crafts and allows these 
factors.to leaven slightly the account of power- 
politics and bloodshed, down to the inter-war 
period when ‘Christiania’ was erased from the 
maps in favour of ‘Oslo.. Contemporary 
Norway must remain the subject for his fifth 
volume. 


In Finland between East and West (Mac- 
millan, 45s.), Anatole G. Mazour, with a 
Stanford professorship of history and access to 
the Slavic Library in Helsinki behind him, 
writes with fierce candour and objectivity of 
Finland, since earliest times a field of conten- 
tion between the Scandinavian and Russian 
powers. Four-fifths of his account deals with 
the period since the Russian Revolution, and 
with great skill he untangles the hideously 
complicated story of a political system shaped 
by, and always having to compromise with, 
the notion of perpetual co-existence with 
richer, more powerful. and _ occasionally 
rapacious, neighbours. He estimates Russian 
attitudes towards Finland since early days, and 
particularly since 1917, very fairly, provides 
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extensive data on the country’s economic 
system, and gives what is nearly a day-by- 
day account of the tragic and futile events 
from 1939 to 1945, when Finland was barred 
from neutrality and got the worst side of the 
deal in her relationships with both Russia and 
Nazi Germany. The account runs to the eve of 
the 1956 Presidential election, and carries in 
appendices the texts of all the Russo-Finnish 
treaties since 1920. 

A. V. COTON 


The Mad Hatter 


Heads and Tales, by Aage Thaarup (Cassell, 
21s.), is the story of a young man who learnt 
hat-making the hard way, rose to great 
eminence in his profession, designing hats not 
only for all the ladies of the Royal Family, 
including the Queen and the Queen Mother, 
but also for the stars of the stage and screen. 
From this dizzy height of riches, fame, and 
glory, he became a bankrupt. His anecdotes 
about the Royal Family will, I suppose, 
interest feminine readers, but | did not find 
anything very new or revealing in them. Even 
the accounts of his visits to Buckingham 
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Palace when, as he puts it, he ‘trod the red 
carpet along corridors lined with portraits of 
Queen Victoria to the apartments of the Queen 
of England!" failed to thrill me. I hoped for 
some kind of anticlimax, but alas, everything 
went as had been prearranged, and the Queen 
was, of course, gracious, charming and ready 
to reveal her exquisite taste! (My exclamation 
mark.) Mr. Thaarup has a kind word to say 
for all of his distinguished clients. He waxes 
lyrical over Lady Oxford and says, ‘Those 
patrician features were a challenge, something 
for a milliner to try to live up to.’ Poor Margot 
Asquith—her features were unusual and she 
was, of course, a Tennant, but | would never 
have described those features as patrician. At 
one time I saw much of her and have seen her 
expression change from humour to anger very 
quickly. but this is the first time I have heard 
her described as a milliner’s dream girl. The 
book is full of illustrations, but photographs 
of Mr. Thaarup’s father, aged nineteen, and 
of his mother at the same age, both looking 
woebegone and grim, also of Aage himself, at 
the age of three, can hardly claim to contribute 
to our enjoyment of this book. 

GERALD HAMILTON 


Country Life 


By IAN NIALL 


CUTTING down a tree is such a positive thing 
—the tree cannot be put back, nor can it be 
replaced in much less than thirty years—that 
anyone who is fond of trees feels that the 
harvesting of timber should be carefully con- 
sidered before it is embarked upon. Timber 
must, of course, be thinned and cut down 
when it is ripe for cutting. Old wood is a 
danger to other trees and the forester never 
allows it to remain. A great deal of timber 
was cut in my part of the world round about 
the end of the war. Most of it was scrub oak 
and elm that was rather aged. Planting since 
then has in the main consisted of conifers. A 
carpet of green cloaks a distant hill and one 
realises that the forestry scheme is progressing. 
In a few years even rock faces are hidden. 
Today the Snowdonia Park joint advisory 
committee see something in this cloaking of 
mountains that was not too obvious to some 
of us before. Planting all of every mountain 
hides the grandeur of the range, and a sug- 
gestion is made that some parts of some of 
our mountains and valleys should be excluded 
from forestry schemes and their general opera- 
tion. Much as one likes to look upon a wooded 
scene, it must be admitted that a complete 
covering of conifers is not always pleasing. 
We must see the hills to appreciate the woods 
and it is possible that we might not be able 
to see woods for trees. 


ANTIDOTE 

A Malvern reader offers a suggestion on the 
treatment of ants and remarks, “My daughter 
was hedge-clipping a short time ago—standing 
on a kitchen chair in order to reach the higher 
parts of the hedge—and one leg of her chair 
penetrated an ants’ nest which was instantly 
roused into great activity, the ants swarming 
up the leg of the chair and up her legs too, 
and rushing around over so wide a space that 
she had to give up working there and move 
farther along. She wanted to complete the job, 
so, acting on the advice of a friend, she poured 
a stiff dose of woodworm destroyer into the 
hole and sprinkled some over the ground 
round about. The effect was extraordinary. At 


once all the ants disappeared and did not come 
out again and, although she looked at the 
place the next day and for several days after, 
no trace of an ant was to be seen again. Of 
course these may be a different breed of ants 
from those which invaded your correspondent’s 
house, but it seems to me worth while trying. 
Possibly if the cracks between the floor-boards 
or wherever they come from were liberally 
anointed with the stuff and some perhaps 
poured down any likely opening it might have 
a discouraging effect on their activities.’ 


FIELDFARES RETURN 

There is not quite the same thrill in noting 
the arrival of winter migrants as there is in 
discovering that the first swallows have 
reached us, that the wheatear is on the upland 
pasture and the cuckoo is back, and I must 
confess to hearing the fieldfares with less 
satisfaction than I experience when the red- 
wings come. We are on the seaboard and when 
the redwings get this far it is an indication 
that the back of winter is almost broken. They 
come down to us to escape the last cruel 
breath of winter. Shortly afterwards a thaw 
comes and the redwings retreat from the 
locality. This isn’t the case with fieldfares. They 
are heralds of winter and belong to the greying 
stubble, fading hedges and folding bracken. 
They are here now in company. A heavy sky 
backgrounds a waving line of plovers, a whirl 
of starlings and a cross-country flight of these 
speckled newcomers, the fieldfares, that find 
our winter less harsh than that which goes 
with endless night and eternal snow flurries. 
Their presence is surely a warning of the cold 
hand of winter even if there are still black- 
berries on the bush. 


GREASE BANDS 

Winter moths are counteracted by grease- 
banding trees with strips of sacking six inches 
or so in width. A heavy grease should be used 
and it is a good plan to renew this grease from 
time to time in case it hardens and allows the 
pests to cross. If the tree is a staked one, the 
stake, too, must be banded. 
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THE CHURCH AND THE STOCK EXCHANGE 


By 


Tue Archbishop of Canterbury exposes 
himself to the rudest of attacks when he 
condemns a flutter in the new Premium 
Bonds as a ‘cold, mechanical, uncom- 
panionable, inhuman activity’ a few days 
after his Church Commissioners reported 
how successful they had been in similar 
activities on the London Stock Exchange. 
To make matters worse, the Commissioners 
confessed to having made a ‘killing’ out of 
Trinidad Oil. When these shares were taken 
over—much against their will—the profit 
to the Church was no less than £160,000. 
The wicked will say that the Archbishop 
condones a gamble on ‘that most respect- 
able of lotteries, the London Stock 
Exchange’ [sic], where the prizes are 
enormous, but condemns the poor man’s 
Premium Bonds which give a top prize of 
only £1,000. It is not for me to come to 
the defence of the Archbishop, who can 
well look after himself, but some comment 
on the general question of speculative in- 
vestment on the Stock Exchange—and on 
the policy of the Church Commissioners in 
particular—may not seem out of place. 
z a ~ 


The Stock Exchange exists because an 
advanced capitalist system could not exist 
without it. It brings the savers into touch 
with the capital users, It is the hub of the 
capital market which provides the means 
of converting the national savings into 
investment. The savers would not be willing 
to convert their cash savings into the paper 
securities of the capital spenders—in- 
dustrialists, merchants, public authorities, 
etc.—unless they were assured that they 
could convert them back again into cash 
at any moment. The Stock Exchange gives 


them that assurance. Without it our 
capitalist system would not work. 
* . ¢ 


As a capital market the Stock Exchange 
needs the Church Commissioners, who pos- 
sess accumulated savings, just as much as 
the Church Commissioners need a Stock 
Exchange where they can put their savings 
to work and provide income for their 
beneficiaries. (The parable of the talents 
might well be written on the wall of the 
House of Mammon as well as being framed 
in the office of the Church Commissioners.) 
What attracts public attention both to the 
Stock Exchange and to the Church is when 
the prices of the securities-dealt in on this 
capital market move suddenly in an un- 
expected or violent manner. Market 
fluctuations are, of course, inevitable and 
should excite no wonder, The market 
reflects the outcome of thousands of invest- 
ment ordérs each day. Changes in the rate 
of interest brought about by Government 
action will cause fixed-interest securities to 
move up or down in conformity while 
changes in company profits, or the expecta- 
tion of them, will excite different valuations 
to be made of the worth of equity shares. 
Speculators who successfully anticipate 
these movements can make very large 
profits but their act of speculation (or 
exploitation) does not in itself make the 
Stock Exchange a casino or turn the in- 
vestors who buy or sell securities for income 
into gamblers. The act must be judged by 
the motive behind it, Of course, if the 


NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


wicked activity of speculators were to 
swamp the good activity of investors the 
Stock Exchange would become virtually a 
casino and the governing Council would 
either have to close it down or pass rules 
which prevented the speculators from 
abusing the market. But moderate specula- 
tion on the Stock Exchange is useful, even 
if immoral in the eyes of the Church, be- 
cause it makes for a free market and 
improves the liquidity of genuine investors. 
The Church Commissioners as genuine 
investors may therefore derive some benefit 
from the naughtiness of speculators, pro- 
vided it is moderate, but as it is not of their 
seeking and their motives are pure they 
can go on wearing their haloes of success 
in the presence of the Archbishop. 
* - 


In the twelve months to March last the 
Church Commissioners actually reduced 
their marketable securities by £12 million 
by increasing their real estate and their 
mortgage loans to local authorities. (Dear 
money has blessed the Church if not the 
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State!) They have now £133 million in- 
vested on the Stock Exchange of which 
some £53 million are in equity shares 
against £45 million a year ago. The Church 
obviously believes in the industrial as well 
as the spiritual future of the country, for it 
holds the equities of 351 industrial com- 
panies (drink and tobacco excluded) on 
which it receives a return of 6} per cent. 
This would be considered much too risky 
for the conservative layman, but I see that 
the Commissioners intend to reduce their 
industrial risk by increasing their holdings 
of preference shares as well as investment 
trust and insurance equities. The income 
from Stock Exchange securities has now 
reached £6.8 million and their total income 
from all sources £114 million—over 50 per 
cent. more than in 1948 when they 
embarked upon their active investment 
policy, selling Government securities for 
industrial equities and hedging against the 
fall in the material value of money. As a 
result the minimum income of parsons has 
been raised from £350 to £550 a year (not 
counting Easter offerings) and the average 
is now £679. There will bé little criticism 
in the vicarages of the Church’s pious 
‘flutters’ on the Stock Exchange. 


COMPANY NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


THe stock markets have maintained a 
remarkable calm in the face of the disturb- 
ing news from the Middle East but, of 
course, everything has been marked down 
—oil shares in particular with BP falling 
8s.—and the recovery in the gilt-edged 
market has been brought temporarily to 
a halt. The 54 per cent, Esso debenture 
issue was three times over-subscribed, but 
the stock has lost its small premium. The 
industrial markets were again reminded of 
the fall in profit margins by the warning of 
the COURTAULDs directors that the profits 
for the year to March, 1957, would be 
lower. An exception to the easier trend was 
FISONS, which reported a good recovery 
in profits, The 15 per cent. dividend is now 
covered 2} times and the shares at 50s. 6d. 
yield over 6 per cent. They may be a better 
haven than ICI shares, which have been 
depressed by rumours of a new issue. 
. * * 

Steel shares have lately been a better 
market and the review of the industry by 
the British Productivity Council must give 
the patient holders great satisfaction. Be- 
tween 1946 and 1955 the output of steel 
was increased by 60 per cent., with an addi- 
tion of only 134 per cent. in the labour 
force. Output per man-year increased by 
264 per cent. Steel prices in Britain are 
lower than in America, Germany, France 
and Belgium, which must give our engineer- 
ing exporters a good start over their 
competitors. The intention of the Labour 
Party to renationalise steel if they are 
returned to power does not frighten every 
investor, but does detract from the 
popularity of steel shares as long-term 
investments. However, a few are standing 
below their denationalisation issue prices, 
namely CONSETT at 23s. (against 25s. 6d.), 
SOUTH DURHAM at 26s. 6d. (against 27s. 6d.) 
and HADFIELDs at 23s. 9d. (against 27s. 6d.). 

* 7” 


The Economist has started a new index 


of ordinary share prices based on the 
monthly average prices in 1953. It chooses 
its 50 shares on the test of market activity 
and at the end of a year it will alter its list 
by dropping those shares which have be- 
come inactive and replacing them by others 
which have become more active. It may 
therefore be described as the sensitive 
equity index. The chart dating from July, 
1954, shows that the new index differs from 
the others not in direction but in amplitude. 
What interested me was that while the other 
index charts suggest that the bear market 
might be working itself out, The Economist's 
chart suggests no such thing. There is at 
the moment a fair balance between the 
selling of those who believe that the bear 
market is likely to continue and the buying 
of those who believe that the bull market 
will be resumed next year. International 
politics favour the bears at the moment. 
. . o 

There had been a strong recovery in 
the rubber share market when one of the 
companies of the Guthrie group announced 
that it was ‘setting free’ part of its accum- 
ulated liquid assets, but this was brought 
to a dead stop when Sir John Hay told a 
press conference that the group intended to 
set up an investment trust, The subscribing 
rubber companies would hand over a 
proportion of their gilt-edged investments 
which would then be realised in due course 
and re-invested in a wider range of securi- 
ties under the management of the Robert 
Fleming group. This is obviously a better 
way of maintaining the value of the 
invested reserves but it did not meet with 
the approval of those who believe that 
when a rubber company (or any other) 
stops expanding it should hand back its 
cash reserves to shareholders. The opposi- 
tion is forming a committee to fight the 
boards. Personally I reserve judgement 
until it is known how the vital question of 
tax works out for shareholders. 
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Out of Bondage 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 348 
Report by Barbara Smoker 


The usual prize was offered for a Civil Service letter to withdrawers of Premium Bonds, 
based on the letters of temptation from football-pool promoters. 


Not a very rewarding competition, I’m 
afraid. I had hoped for a studied bonhomie 
with ‘inadvertent’ lapses into Civil Service 
jargon. Half the entries were in officialese 
throughout, and most of the rest in a con- 
sistent colloquial style; very few even 
attempted to combine the two. Most of 
the entries needed pruning. Perhaps 150 
words was too generous an allowance— 
but there is no rule against using less than 
the limit! The degree of success pro- 
phesied for the Premium Bonds scheme 
varied enormously. At one end of the scale 
‘Blossom’ said that one month’s prize dis- 
tribution was ‘to the order of £650,’ while 
H. Williams made it ‘the cash equivalent 
of one battleship, four jet squadrons and 
five Government office blocks’! My prize 
distribution is as follows: Two guineas to 
A. G. White for the best entry in a pretty 
poor batch; one guinea to R. Kennard 
Davis, despite his false assumption that one 
Premium Bond only had been held; one 
guinea to D. E. Harrison for an amusing 
Civil Service parody; and half-guineas to 
D. R. Peddy, Coral M. P. Taylor, E. C. 
Jenkins and Colin Prestige, from whose 
entries there is only room for three short 
extracts. 
PRIZES 
c (A. G. WHITE) 

Dear Investor, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer is very 
sorry to hear of your recent withdrawal of 
Premium Savings Bonds, and has requested 
me to send you the -enclosed leaflet (No. 
PSB/3/C) on which you will see photos of 
the happy £1,000 winners in last month’s draw. 
Will your photo be there next time? It could 
be, as long as you hold any Bonds of at least 
six months’ standing. And your chances are 
proportionate to the number of such Bonds 
you hold. Every Bond has a chance of putting 
you among the big winners, and at the same 
time you are saving the purchase price— 
safely! So buy all the Premium Savings Bonds 
you can! 

If you have not yet been lucky in a draw, 
this may be your lucky month—but ‘Ernie’ 
can only pick your number if it is there to 
pick. Good luck! 

Yours sincerely, (SQUIGGLE.) 





FOR OVERSEAS READERS 
OVERSEAS COMPETITION No. 1 
Set by D. R. Peddy 


The-Chairman of the American Rocket 
Society has produced a ‘Constitution of 
Space Travel’ (‘The earth ship should be 
invited to land by any living beings there 
may be on other planets. No force must 
be used... .’). A prize of six guineas is 
offered for an extract from a reciprocal 
Constitution of Earth Travel, by a 
Martian. Limit : 150 words. 


This is the first of a series of occasional 
competitions for readers living outside the 
British Isles. The weekly competition con- 
tinues to be open to all readers. 

Entries, addressed ‘Overseas Competition 
No. 1,’ 99 Gower Street, London, WC1, 
by December 18. Results on January 4. 











(R. KENNARD DAVIS) 
Dear Mr. —————- 
Listen to them talking: 
‘There goes Prudence Forsyte in her lovely 
new furs!’ 
‘How did she get them?’ 
‘Her husband drew a winner.’ 


‘Horse?’ 

‘No—Premium Bond. No risk about that!’ 
‘Lucky meet 

‘H’m! Lucky of course, but sensible too! 


He still has his savings intact—and helping the 
country!’ 

In many homes (but not yours!) there will 
be rejoicings when the result of the draw is 
announced. The eyes of many a wife (but not 
yours!) will glisten at a surprise gift. Many 
children (but not yours!) will look forward to 
a ‘special’ holiday next year. 

Did you consider all this when you with- 
drew your bond? If not, there is still time for 
second thoughts. Why throw away this splen- 
did chance? Buy now! 


: (D. E. HARRISON) 
Dear Sir, 
WITHDRAWAL OF PREMIUM BONDS 


I am directed to regret that you have with- 
drawn your Premium Bonds to the value 
of £10. 

I am to hope that you have no fault to find 
with the administration or any other aspect 
of the scheme. Should, however, this be the 
case, any complaint may be made on form 
PB/56/3, obtainable from your nearest Post 
Office. 

I am also to be surprised that you should 
forfeit the opportunity of adding substantially 
to your capital, such an addition being free of 
income tax (subject to such legislation as Her 
Majesty’s Government may from time to time 
introduce). 

I remain, dear Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 





PB/56/2 
(D. R. PEDDY) 

I am to express Their Lordships’ hope 
that the enclosed pamphlets (3) depicting the 
award, to prize-winners, of Fortuitous Bene- 
fits (Non- -Taxable), by four Permanent Under- 
Secretaries of State will move you to undepar- 
ticipate in the Scheme. 


(E. C. JENKINS) 

With reference to the forthcoming drawing 
of Premium Bonds, I have to point out that 
it is not inconceivable that cheques for One 
Thousand Pounds each (or such lesser amounts 
as may be determined) will shortly be 
delivered through the letter boxes in your 
town, in ban village, or even in your 
street. 

(COLIN PRESTIGE) 

I am directed by the Controller of Savings 
to state that the Premium Savings Bond(s) 
which you purchased six months = would 
today have participated in the monthly ballot, 
had you not since encashed the Bond See 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 351 
Set by Buzfuz 


Code words, from ‘Overlord’ to the ‘Hat- 
rack’ of Private’s Progress, are the preserve 
of the Forces, though they could be adapted 
to civilian requirements. Competitors are 
invited to invent suitable code words for 
any six of the following: the opening of 
the Walsingham tomb, the Russian athletes’ 
departure, the framing of an Underworld 





1956 


king, the annexation of Rockall, a Demo- 
cratic or Republican Convention, a sea- 
side holiday in 1956, the launching of an 
artificial satellite, the B. and K. dinner 
party, or any other non-military topic of 
1955-56 which may have escaped the setter’s 
notice. 

Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition 
No. 351,’ 99 Gower Street, London, WC1, 
by November 13. Results on November 23. 


Chess 


By PHILIDOR 


Specially contributed by Dr. Ly'A. GARAZA (Uruguay) 
BLACK (5 men) WHire to play and 
qj mate in two moves: 
solution next week. 
Solution to last 
week’s problem by 
“| Fraenkel: Q-R 1! 
Z waiting. 1 . 
~/| Kt-Kt 5;2 P x Kt 
(the point of the key 
move). 1... Kt 

















i a £7 (R 7) any other; 2 

Yj, wht at Ge 4 1..< 8 

(Kt 6) any; 2 Kt-B 4. 

aeumemees 1...Px R32 

Kt x P. 1...Bany;2R x P. Unexpected 


and subtle key, worthy of Sam Loyd. 


* 

One of the most remarkable games at Moscow 
was Bronstein’s win against Rojahn, in which 
Bronstein introduced an entirely novel piece 
sacrifice in one of the most hackneyed of all 
opening variations. I am sure it is not sound— 
but most unpleasant to meet unexpectedly when 
up agairist a much stronger player. Black lost 
through playing too passively—he never made 
his extra piece work. 

White Black 
D. BronsTEIN (USSR) E. ROJAHN (Norway) 
Opening, Two Knights. 


1P-K4 P-K 4 20QxB Q-B 3 (e) 
2Kt-KB3 Kt-QB3 21 P-K 5 Q-B4 

3 B-B4 t-B 3 22 P-B4 B-Kt 3 
4Kt-Kt5 P-Q4 23 Kt-K 4 QR-Kt1(f) 
SP xP Kt-QR4 24Q-KB3 B-R 2 (g) 

6 P-Q3 P-KR 25P-KKt4 Q-Kt3 
7Kt-KB3 P-K5 26 P-B 5 Q-Kt3 

8 P x P!?(a) Kt x B 7 Q-Kt3 P-B3 
9Q0-QO4 oe 28 P-K 6 Krt-K 4 

10 P-B 4 — 29 P-K R4 K-R1 
11Q-Q3 Kes 30 P-Kt 5 Q R-B 1 (A) 
12QKt-Q2 B-K2(c) 31K-R1(/) QQli 

13 O-O O-O (d) 32 P-Kt 6 B x P(/) 
14 Kt-K 5 B-R4 33P xB P-Kt4 
15P-QKt3 QKt-Q2 34P-Q6 Q-Kt3 

16 B-Kt 2 Kt x Kt 35 P-Q7 Kt x QP 
17B x Kt Kt-Q2 36 P x Kt QR 

18 B-B3 B-B3 37 Kt x K BP Q-B3 ch (k) 
19QR-K1 BxB- 38 Q-Kt 2 Resigns (/) 


(a) Bronstein says he thought of this at breakfast, but 
there are traces of vodka in it to me. 

(6) 9... P-Q Kt 4; is an alternative giving Black more 
freedom at cost of loosening his position: I do not know 
ey or — it is better. 

(c) Bette: - Q-B 2 with the idea K Kt-Q 2 and 
3. If in ie 13 P-K 5, K Kt-Q 2; 14 Q-K 4 then 

a 4; oe by 0-0-0 and R-K 1. 
; is Ly = on to 


5 1 revent Kt-K 5, 
wit iden’ idk 5, 4b: 5 R-K 1, B-Kt 4. As played 


B gets shut pom Ld out of the game. 
by merely helps White. 20 . P-B 3; followed 
-~K Kt 4 making an attempt to ‘fight for the centre 
black squares White the only chance. 


(if be wants to) can win another 


pay oe PKI, - winning queen was threat—an illuminating 
ole on Black’s lack of space; 24... B-R 4; 25 
Q-B 2 is equally bad for Black. 
ote Necessary preliminary to retreat Q-Q 1 if be is not 
lose Q B P. 
at 31P x BP, P x 
because of 32 . R- * 


P; 32 Kt x P is less convincing 


Kt 1!; 33 Kt x R, R x Kt, 

though it would also w 
Or 32. *B-Kt 1: 33 P-Q 6, R-K 1; 34 P-K 7, 
Q-Kt 3; - Kt x K B P’and wins. Text is equivalent to 


- P x Kt; 38 P-Kt 7 ch or 37...R x Kt; 
oO x ch; 39 K x Q, P x Kt; 40 R-K 7, 


K-Kt 1; ai P-Kt and wins a rook. In this game the 
ite pawns seem to be worth a piece each. 
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» 11S Oxford § 
me GER. 253). 
on, W.1. 

towns. 


Poor woman 
ing for several} years 


> ean asked for if from | 
Cancer to Box No, 337. 


» 57 Victoria Street, S.W.] 


Continued Overleas 





Pincio. 25 Gleep 27 Excel] 

SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 912 
ACROSS 

1 Some can point to this make-up (12), 
9 This abstainer can spoil a snack (9). 


10 Their queen rush’d to battle, fought and 
died (5). 


!1 This month the Italian can drop in (6). 
12 Have a look at the pulses: 
(8). 


DOWN 
1 Winter sport for a low dog on the 
heather? (7) 
2‘... paradox Which co 
itt——’ (Browning) (5). 
3 Mr. Harrington | Shake off in an old- 
fashioned way (9), 
4 I’m in a sad Way at the port (4), 
5 The man in digs for the board (8). 
6 Alternatively I get ona hunter (5), 
7 ‘Behold the child among his new-born 
— (Wordsworth) (7). 
8 So large | get confused in the East (8). 
get married! (8) 


14 Scream, love, and 
16 Refrain? Shoulda nursery-rhyme hero? 
(9) 


mforts while 


they’re false 


{3 Flutings, but not by the orchestra (6). 
IS Hats for the C.I.D.? Stuff! (8) 


18 °AN aaa th 
(Coleridge) (8), 


19 All is not gold that glisters here (6), 
21 Drums in the miners’ bands? (8) 
23 The salesman’s boast? 


echo of that voice’ 


17 Flatter a European in drink (8), 


18 Mother, it’s to the south-east you'll 
find the painter (7). 


20 Feature that’s no adornment on the 
dresser (4, 3), 


22 It’s greasy on the edge (5), 
24 Water-storage plants, see the Point? (5) 
25 Superlative coy bend (4), 





Wipe it out (6). 
26 That’s pretty thin stuff (5), 


27 Rev. Mus. Bac. (anag.) (9). 


18 Rage might be 


r be the result of 
mechanical skill ( 


4-8). 

lwo prizes will be awarded: a copy of the De Luxe 
ind a book token for One guinea. They will be awa 
opened after noon on November 13 and addressed: 
Chambers’ Twentieth Century Dictionary, 


such 


tions 
, WCl 
words. 


wer St., London 


New Version, is recommended for Cross 

















Solution on November 16 Solution to 910 above 

The winners of Crossword No, 910 are: Mr, Stuart BE. Woo 95 Surbiten 

ill Park, Surbiton, Surrey, and Mrs, A, S. B. Howsiu, liz South Street, 
St. Andrews, Fife, 
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THE LONDON SCHOOL OF BRIDGE, 38 
King’s Road, S.W.3, KEN. 7201 
UNITARIANISM, Would it meet your de- 
Sire for a non-creedal progressive-minded 
church? Information on receipt of stamp.— 
S. Secretary, Postal Mission, 14 Gordon 
Sq., W.C.1, 


EDUCATIONAL 


ADMINISTRATIVE & SECRETARIAL 
Training for graduates and well-educated 
girls. New courses 5 Nov.—Apply to J. W. 
Loveridge, M.A. (Cantab.), The Principal, 
St. Godric’s Secretarial College, 2 Arkwright 
Road, N.W.3, Hampstead 5986, 
EXAMINATION COACHING for G.C.E., 
University Entrance, etc., by the original and 
largest correspondence school. Personal 
tuition, easily followed, Successful record. 
Also courses for professional qualifications, 
trade and technical subjects. Write for de- 
tails.—International Correspondence Schools 
Ltd., Dept. CL12, Kingsway, London, 
WC.Z. 

*‘GREYLANDS,’ Bembridge, 1.0.W. Inter- 
national Boarding School and Home for girls 
(only) over 13 years of age. Preparation for 
all examinations including the G.C.E. In- 
dividual attention from trained staff. No 
uniform required.—Apply the Principal. 
EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examin- 
ation, —University Law, Accountancy, Cost- 
ing, Secretarial, Civil Service, Management, 
Export, Commercial, General Cert. of 
Education, etc. Many (non-exam.) courses In 
business subjects. Write for free prospectus 
and/or advice, mentioning exam. or subject 
in which interested to Metropolitan College 
(G.40), St. Albans, or Call 30 Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C.4. 

MAYFAIR SECRETARIAL COLLEGE. 
New courses start 5 Nov.—57 Duke St., W.1 
OXFORD & COUNTY SECRETARIAL 
SCHOOL, 34 St. Giles, Comprehensive train- 
ing. Graduate Course. Next Term, January 
14th. Prospectus, 











RATTRAY’S 


7 RESERVE 
TOBACCO 


has ended the quest of many 
exacting and adventurous 
smokers; it appeals especially to 
those whoconstantly seek inspira- 
tion in their pipe. Through its full 
harmony of fragrance runs the 
mellow theme of Red Virginia 
—blended to perfection with the 
subtle tones and undertones 
of rare Oriental tobaccos. 
Matured and prepared in the 
old-time manner, Rattray’s 7 
Reserve is as ‘compleat’ as 
Walton’s angler. As an accom- 
paniment to reverie, as a stimulis 
to creative thought, its deeply 
satisfying aroma is a delight that 
never palls. 

A customer writes from Hampton- 
on-Thames: A 
“*! have pleasure to inform you that 7 
Reserve is better than any other 
brand | have smoked.”’ 


To be obtained 
ONLY from: 
CHARLES 
RATTRAY 


TobaccoBlender 
PERTH, SCOTLAND 


Price 84/- per Ib. 
Post Paid. Send 
21/4 for sample 
quarter Ib. tin, 





|POSTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert. of 
Educn. (all examining boards), London, 
B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc.Sociology, 
LL.B., B.D. Degree and Diplomas, Law and 
Professional Exams. Mod, Fees. Pros- 
pectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., 
| Dept. B92, Wolsey Hall, Oxford. Est, 1894. 


| THE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, 59-62 
South Molton Street, W.1, MAY. 5306 
G lines). 








SCHOLARSHIPS 


DR. WILLIAMS’S SCHOOL, DOL- 
GELLEY., Scholarships will be awarded in 
1957 on the results of an examination for 
candidates between 10 and 13 years of age at 
the time of entering the School. At least one 
of these scholarships will be reserved for girls 
of Welsh birth or parentage, or who have 
lived in Wales for five years preceding entry 
to the school. Applications should be made 
immediately to the Headmistress. 








LITERARY 


‘FOR YEARS I'VE MEANT TO WRITE; 
but I've been putting it off.’ The LSJ has 
helped thousands to success, by personal twi- 
tion by correspondence, It may help you. 
Free advice and book from Prospectus Dept., 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 


19 HERTFORD STREET, PARK LANE, | 
LONDON, W.1, Gros. 8250. ‘There are| 


LS! students all over the world.’ 


A PART-TIME OCCUPATION BY WRIT- 
ING OR DRAWING? Our personal home 
study course will interest you.—E.M.I. Insti- 
tutes, Dept. SP.50, London, W.4 (Associated 
with H.M.V.). 


AN APPEAL TO REASON.—The case of 
TIMOTHY EVANS by Lord Altrincham and 
Ian Gilmour. Price 1s. 6d, or by post 
ls. 9d. from the ‘Spectator,’ 99 Gower 
Street, London, W.C.1. 


AUTHOR'S MSS., any length, typed in 7 
days (4-day .emergency service for urgent 
work), short stories, etc., by return, Type- 
scripts carefully checked. Great emphasis on 
accuracy and attractive presentation, 4-hour 
duplicating service. Indexing. Cataloguing. 
Editing. Proof-reading. Literary research, 
etc, Temporary secretaries. Dictating machine 
Service. Public/Private meetings reported. 
Recording machines for hire, Translations 
from/into all languages. Overnight service. 
TELEDICTA SERVICE: DICTATE LET- 
TERS, TRANSLATIONS, MEMORANDA, 


ETC., OVER TELEPHONE—9 8.m.-9 p.m. | 


Open till 9 p.m. and week-ends. Secretarial 
Aunts, 32 Rupert Street, W.1. Phone GER. 
1067/8/9. 

‘KNOW-HOW’ brings you Writing Success. 
No Sales—No Fees. Send for FREE Si 
“Know-How Guide to Writing Success.’ B.A, 
School of Successful Writing Ltd., 124 New 
Bond Street, London, W.1. 


STORIES WANTED by British Institute 
of Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., Regent 
House, Regent Street, W.1. Suitable stories 
are revised by us and submitted to editors 
on a 15 per cemt. of sales basis. Unsuitable 
stories are returned with reasons for rejec- 
tion, Adcress your MSS, to Dept. C23. 
FREE, ‘The Professional Touch,’ concern- 
ing Courses and Criticisms from Dept. C23. 
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| LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 6d. 1,000. Carbo 
|6d, Accuracy assured. Min. Charge, om “ot ACCOMMODATION 


|/E. R. Jennings, 55 Brockman Road,| HAMPSTEAD GARDEN SUBURB, Co 

Folkestone. genial lady would ‘ike another share ha 

NEWS FROM MOSCOW : For the back- pleasant house, Suit Business Executive. 
Box 347, 


ground news to the changes that have taken 
|place in the USSR see the two Soviet Jour- | 
|nals—'NEWS,’ a fortnightly review, 10s. a} 1s 
jyear, “MOSCOW NEWS,” twice weekly, 

| 12s. a year.—Collet’s, Russian Bookshop, 45 

| Museum St., W.C.1 HOTELS 

|PROFIT from Free-Lance Writing. Add| BOURNEMOUTH, C ONNAUGH 
technique to your talent and start selling !;|COURT, W. Cliff. Tel. 1944. 33 rooms, 2 


Send for details of courses in short story |yards sea front. Gardens, Putting Gree 
writing, journalism, etc.—International Cor-|Garages. Supetlative food, 


respondence Schools Ltd., Dept. CL.12,/ ; 
; | DUSTED BY CHANNEL BREEZES, | 
Kingsway, London, W.C.2. |swept by ocean gales, with its score ¢ 
‘THE REPORTER,’ America’s famous fort-| ancient churches and its thrilling smuggler 
nightly, is now avaiable here. This week's) tales, It lies at the door-step of England, ; 
issue includes a challenging description of | carpet of friendly lands. From the sung 
the compact existing between Britain and | slopes of Shepway to the gold of Dymchurg 
America with Russia’s connivance to keep | sands——-THE BLACK BULL INN, News 
— out of the ye Nations — year;| church. Phone Dymchurch 2161. 
deep focus analysis of the American Election . 
campaign; and many other distinguished 1-0.W. WINTER IS KIND to Farrington 


| features, Supplies are limited, so order your | the loveliest spot on the sunny 1.0.W. | 
|subscription today from your newsagent or | Country house hotel with wooded ground 
| Transworld Publications, Park Royal Road, | 29d cosy cottages. Superb food and servia 
London, N.W.10. 2s. each fortnight. |Central heating. Riding and golf near & 
i TYP RITING NEATLY , Fully licensed, A.A., R.A.C.—Details frog 
| TYPEWRITING NI and promptly |the Manager, FARRINGFORD HOTEL 
executed, moderate charges.—Box 357. | Freshwater, 1.0.W, Phone 312. 


WRITE FOR PROFIT, Send for interesting 

free booklet. — Regent Institute (Dept. 85), | LINDFIELD, Sussex. COUNTY HOTEL 

Palace Gate, London, W.8 (KNI. 7796), |} mile Haywards Heath station is mainly reg 
dentia] with catering and comfort happj) 
| blend with country house pursuits. Fi 

licensed.—Write A. G. Sturdy, Res. Direct 


SHOPPING BY POST Tel.: 2358. Ashley Courtenay recommendd) 
RYE.—THE HOPE ANCHOR, R.A.C, A.4 


ABANDON DULL MEALS, WHITE |approved. Licensed. Ashley Courtenay reco 
PEACHES, The First Shipment since the | mended.—Centrally heated throughout. W 
War of a Rare and Exquisite Delicacy. A|ter and Christmas terms on applicati 
Bouquet found in no other peaches, but) Rye 2216 


comparable to that of the Best English) 

Peaches. Medium to large unblemished | THE SLIPWAY HOUSE, Port Isaac, Co 
halves in Syrup. 15 oz, tins 8 for 26s. | Wall. Perfect and restful holidays. Every c 
FLORIDA GRAPEFRUIT. Finest Fancy fort, directly facing harbour; safe bathis 
Quality Segments in Syrup 1 Ib. tins 8 for | Magnificent cliff/country walks; good tou 

|22s. Mixed Parcel, 6 tins each of Peaches and | centre. Garage. Terms 54-7 gns.—Phone 
Grapefruit 35s. AMERICAN SWEET- 
CORN. The World-famous tender Golden 
Sugar Corn. Cream Style. Distinctively suc- 
culent young Corn flavour. Direct from 
| U.S.A. 1 Ib. tins 8 for 24s. Also outstand- 
}ingly delicious Asparagus Tips from Cali- | 
| fornia, 104 oz. tins 8 for 38s. Six tins each | 
Sweetcorn ang Asparagus 45s, Christmas List ; 
|Posted on request, Our own Direct im-|| THE COCKLANDS PRESS 

}ports of French Crystallised Fruits, Glacé | Burford, Oxford 

| Apricots, Elvas and Carlsbard Plums, | 4 : 

|Marrons Glacés, etc, are so outstandingly | Approval postfree U.K. prices from 24d 
| the Best and Freshest on sale every year. All| 
| prices post paid.—SHILLING COFFEE CO. | 
| LTD., 16 Philpot Lane, London, E.C.3. 






































CHRISTMAS CARDS 
that are DIFFERENT ! 
Original wood engravings and 
colour prints, etc. 














| GARLIC AND RHEUMATISM, Notwith- | 
Standing sensational new drug and serum) 
|discoveries, the truth about garlic as a 
remedy for rheumatism stands as it has stood 
for 5,000 years; that powerful purifier and 
healer given by Nature for the use of Man. | 
Get to know Garlisol deodorised (non- 
smell) garlic tablets for dissolving rheuma- 
tism at its roots, Send §2s. 6d. for 1,000 
tablets, six months’ treatment, and inter- 
esting booklet about garlic, that imme- 
morial remedy of Nature.—Garlisol Natural | 
Remedies, Fairlight, Sussex, | 
| 


ALUMINIUM LADDERS, super quality 
direct from factory, save £££s. Send today, | 
Baldwin's Ladders, Risca, Mon, | 


Remember 





Happiness! 


With affection, care and security, 
living in homely surroundings— 
our Children’s future is assured 


This Voluntary Society has nearly 
5,000 children now in its care, 
depending on YOUR HELP 


Donations and legacies gratefully 
receive 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


CHILDREN’S 
SOCIETY 


(formerly WAIFS & STRAYS) 
OLD TOWN HALL, KENNINGTON, 
LONDON, S.E.11 











BRITISH LEGION, HAIG’S FUND 
PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W.1 
(Aagistered under the Wer Charities Act 1040) 








—_—— - 

_ ee? ayy 
| —_ 

gives enormous satisfaction — shorthand 
in a week, written with the alphabet, Fast, 
phonetic, easy to read. Please write for 


|] free trial lesson to The School of Speed- 
| hand (S/), 219 Hill Road, Cambridge. 
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